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S Mr. Howes 
A and George 
stepped to the 
door, the clear dawn 
had come and the sun 
was just rising over 
the hills across the 
valley. 

‘‘Mr. Howes,’’ said 
George, ‘‘give me the 
clearest directions 
and map you can 
make for the country 
between here and that 
farm. I am going to 
take my automobile 
and go up to the 
wood-lot at once.’’ 

‘‘But you haven’t 
had any sleep.’’ 

‘‘Never mind that. 
There’s no time to 
spare. We can’t lose 
a day now if we are 
to get the Mexican 
contract. ’? 

From the roads that 
he knew well, George 
drove his steam run- 
about into quiet coun- 
try lanes. It was 
impossible to go very 
fast. After the first 
few miles he was 
forced to stop often 
and inquire his way. 
Wherever two cross- 
roads met and there 
was no one about, 
he took out the map 
roughly prepared for 
him by Mr. Howes, 
and trusted to that. 
At twelve o’clock he stopped 
to eat his luncheon, and at two 
he reached the boundary of the 
old farm. He recognized the 
entrance by a huge stone on 
one side and by three big 
maples on the other. He got 
down and looked at the maples, 
and saw on one of them his 
father’s initials cut in the bark. 
Evidently he had reached his 
journey’s end. 

Reéntering the carriage, he 
started slowly up the old driveway. 


Half- 
overgrown as it was, there was yet room for 
passage, and from one knoll which he ascended 
he saw ahead the shining waters of the pond. 
Just below the knoll the road bent at an angle. 
With a ery of surprise, George threw his reverse 


lever sharply to stop the car. Right across the 
road a rough barricade of brush had been placed. 
Just beyond this barrier stood a rude hut, from 
the stovepipe chimney of which smoke was 
emerging. 

For a moment the young man sat speechless 
at the sight, but only for a moment. Then he 
jumped from the carriage, walked to the slab 
door, and rapped loudly. A big countryman 
came and looked out at him. George began 
sharply: 

‘*Probably you don’t know that you are living 
on my land??? 

A wide grin spread over the other man’s face. 

“*T guess not, young feller.’’ 

‘*Well, you are!’’ responded George, de- 
cidedly. ‘‘This land belongs to the Norton 
mill, which I own. I don’t mind your being 
here temporarily, but I must object to any per- 
manent settlement on the land without my 
consent. ’’ 

“‘Oh, I guess I’ve got more right here legally 
than you have!’’ drawled the big fellow. ‘This 
land don’t belong to you any longer. I’m a 
deputy sheriff, and I’m here by order of the 
court. I’ve got papers to prove it.’’ 

**I’d like to see any papers you have,’’ said 
George. 

‘*Nothing easier.’’ 

The big rustic stepped back into the house, 
got his coat, and from his pocket drew a writ 
which showed that an attachment had been 
levied upon the land by Arley & Bateson, coal 
merchants of Woolverton. The writ went on 
to state that it was levied to obtain certain money 
owed by the Norton Company for coal bought 
the year before. 

George read it in amazement. 

‘*There’s some mistake here!’ he exclaimed, 
angrily. “*T don’t believe we owe any bill of 
this sort. You have no right to put an attach- 
ment on our land for this. Why have they 
attached this land instead of attaching the fac- 
tory? There’s something queer here. You’ve 
made some mistake. ’’ 

While he spoke, the deputy sheriff watched 
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“TURN THAT CAR ROUND, I SAYI”" 





him idly. ‘‘No, there ain’t any mistake. 
This land belonged to the Norton Glass 
Company, didn’t it?’’ 

“Tee. 

‘*Well, you see this bill was made out 
to the Norton Glass Company,’’ said the 
officer of the law, ‘‘and that’s all there is 
to it.’’ 

‘*‘T won’t stand for this!’’ cried George. 

The deputy sheriff grinned. He seemed 
greatly amused. ‘‘What are you going to do 
about it, young feller?’’ 

**Can’t do anything now. But I guess I’ll 
run down to take a look at the pond and come 
back again.’’ 

“You can’t do it,’’ said the deputy sheriff. 
**You turn round and get out of this as quick 
as you can. I’m not going to allow you to 
enter. 
to enter this place while I hold a writ of 
attachment on it. You just turn that machine 
of yours round and get out!’’ 


George looked at the man, and then without | 
| but a moment later the foremost wheel fell into 


a word turned and started toward the pond. 

The deputy sheriff picked up a gun from 
the floor, and in two steps was beside him. 

‘*Now see here, I’m armed and you’re not. 
I could hold you back by one hand if I had to. 
I’m an officer of the law. It’s no use; you 
get out and get out quick! That’s all there is 
to it. Now be sensible.’’ 


brain. ‘All right,’’ he said. 


‘IN: SEVEN -CHAPTERS. 





It’s expressly against orders for you | 


| deputy sheriff jumped forward beside the 


*CHAPTER:+FOUR <4 


lake when a big figure rose from the side 
of the road. George looked, and looked 
again. It was the deputy sheriff. 

‘*Not quite smart enough,’’ he said, with 
one of his exasperating grins. ‘‘I thought 
I’d take a little walk over here with my 
gun, so if you did have a liking to do what 
you ought not to, you wouldn’t have the 
chance, ’’ 

George was thoroughly fagged and worn by 


this time. He had not slept for thirty - six 
hours. He had been using his brain hard during 


that time, and at this unexpected obstacle his 
patience gave way with a snap. He drew the 
lever to the full and gritted his teeth as he 
started on. 










If necessary, he was ready to run the big | 


He was bound to get through to understood geology could tell that, but I’ve 
The more he was kept | always understood that there was no mineral 


fellow down. 
the pond at any cost. 
from it, the more determined he was to reach 


greatest interest. He 
began to ask ques- 


tions, and at George’s 
cheerful answers, he 
soon thawed appreci- 
ably. They were half- 
way out when George 
remarked pleasantly 
to his companion: 

**Well, you surely 
had me that time. 
That was a bright 
move. How did you 
happen to think of 
it?” 

“‘Oh, they told me 
there were two ways 
of coming in, and that 
if you tried one with- 
out success, you 
might try the other.’’ 

‘‘Must have been 
pretty lonely staying 
here.’’ 

‘*l haven’t been 
here very long. Only 
about five weeks.’’ 

**How did you find 
your way? It is an 
unknown part of the 
country.’’ 

By this time the 
sheriff was _ getting 
into a loquacious 
mood. His natural 
sphere of activity 
was the village store, 
where men love better 
to be among the talk- 
ers than among the 
listeners. Evidently 
five weeks of enforced 
silence had made him 
only too glad to embrace the 
opportunity of talking to some 
human being. 

‘*There was a young feller 
who came up with me,’’ he 
said, ‘‘who showed me the way 
all through. He was up in 
these parts nosing around some 
months ago, so he knew it all. 
He was a nice young feller. I 
guess he’d been to college. He 
knew a lot about rocks and that 
kind of thing. You know, he’d 
look at land on the way up, just ordinary hollers 
and hills, and he’d say that thousands of years 
ago, way before anybody lived on earth, a land- 
slip or something had happened there. Now I 
call that the most curious thing I ever heard. 
I don’t know whether he was lying, just for fun, 
trying to fool me, or. whether he believed it 
himself. Iam inclined to think that he believed 
it himself. Do you think that anybody could 
know those things ?’’ 


‘‘Why, yes,’’ said George, ‘‘a man who 


wealth here at all. I don’t see why he came 


it, and find out what strange thing might be | up here.’’ 


| in its waters. 


The machine bounded forward at the start, 


a deep crevice, and the car stuck fast, the | 
wheels spinning uselessly and the body racking 
itself from side to side with the motion. 


clutching his shotgun. 
‘*Stop that wheel!’’ shouted the sheriff. 


} 
The | said the sheriff. 
car, 


A sudden light now came to George as he 
spoke. 

**T suppose you know the people who put the 
attachment on?’’ he said. 

“Oh, I didn’t come from the coal men,’’ 
‘*A lawyer came up here to 
serve the writ, and he was a funny customer, 
too.”’ 

Of a sudden the source of information stopped. 


A shotgun is a most powerful argument, and | A look of fright passed over the countryman’s 
A sudden thought flashed across George’s | George, despite the hot blood in his brain, was 


| not ready to take the chances. Sullenly he 


He backed the steam-carriage round, and the | threw the lever and stopped the car. 


deputy sheriff watched him depart. Once back 
on the road, George pulled out the map which 
his father had drawn of the place, and which 
had been handed to him with other papers by 
Mr. Howes. Pictured there he saw another 
road, which led to the lake, and which entered 
nearly opposite to that by which he had entered. 
He folded the map and started round for the 
other entrance. 

Through a lane three or four miles long he 
passed, through rugged cart-roads and narrow 
wood-paths. In many places the trees were 
so low that he had to get out and hold them 
up in order to force his car beneath, but fortu- 
nately all the ways were passable. The little 
car responded bravely, but the sun was well 
on its downward path as he entered the road 
on the other side and came toward the lake. 


George heaved a sigh of relief as he saw how | 
near he was to the water, with the sun not yet | 
He still had light enough, and | 


gone down. 
the darkness on his return would not trouble 
him, for he had good lanterns. 

He was scarcely a hundred yards from the 








‘*Now, young man,’’ ordered the sheriff, | 
| sharply, ‘‘ you’ve made me trouble enough 


to-day. Turn your car round and go home!’’ | 

‘*Suppose I won’t do it?’’ said George, obsti- | 
nately. 

“If you don’t, I’ll arrest you and jail you | 
for obstructing an officer of the law in the per- | 
formance of his duty,’’ said the sheriff. ‘‘I’m 
not going to be bothered with you any longer. 
Turn that car round, I say!’’ 

There was nothing to do but comply, and | 


| George turned the car and started back, weary 
|and sore because of this utterly unforeseen 


accident. 

‘*You might as well take me as far as you 
go,’’ said the sheriff, and George, with a gloomy 
face, stopped the car to take him in. 

For the first half-mile neither spoke, and then 
George had gained control of himself. He 
slowed the car and thought fast and hard. The | 
deputy had quite forgotten his wrath, and 
seemed to be enjoying himself. Apparently an 
automobile ride was a new experience for him. 


| 


| He gazed at everything about the car with the 





face. It seemed as if he was just going to relate 
something which he had been warned not to 
tell. Apparently he suddenly remembered an 
injunction not to talk. He turned angrily to 
George, and said: 

**Now see here, young feller, you’re not going 
to pump me! I sha’n’t tell you anything. 
I’m altogether within my rights. I’m doing 
a legal thing, and you are messing in things 
which don’t have anything to do with you at 


all. You needn’t try to get anything more out 
of me.’’ And the sheriff shut up tight as a 
drum. 


George expended all his arts of conversation 
on the now silent man in vain. He was not 


able to get another word from him concerning 


the attachment. On they travelled until they 


came to a cross-road, where the deputy sheriff 


left him. 
The journey home seemed shorter than the 


journey up, despite the darkness, for the possi- 
bilities behind the day’s happenings were so 


many that George, weary as he was, could not 


stop the constant endeavor to work out the 


problem. 


Reaching home, he did not stop, but ran 


twelve miles farther on to Nixon, where Mr. 




















Barnard lived. He found the lawyer peacefully 
reading his paper beside the evening lamp. 
‘‘Mr. Barnard! Mr. Barnard!’’ George called 
in excitement as he entered. ‘‘There is some- 
thing queer about that wood -lot that father 
bought last year. I went up there to-day, and 
found that an attachment had been placed on 
it on account of an old coal bill which I feel 
sure we must have paid. They have a deputy 
sheriff up there, and he wouldn’t let me go 
near the lake. There has been a geologist up 
there, too. Father had some stuff from the 
wood-lot which he was trying in the factory 
just before his death, and I think he must have 
discovered something of great value. We have 
less than a week more to get the Mexican con- 
tract, and we must strain every nerve to obtain 
it. We must get through and find out what is 






= AVID!’’ said a 

LD low voice at the 

bedroom door. 
‘David, it’s time to get up!’’ 

‘“‘M-m-m!’’ groaned David. ‘‘I 
just went to bed. Is it morning ?’’ 

The room was gray with the dawn. Mrs. 
Watson came softly in and set a lamp on the 
shelf near the head of the bed. ‘‘Yes, it’s 
three o’clock,’? she said. ‘‘You know you 
have a good deal to do to-day.”’ 

The boy sat up in bed, stretching and yawn- 
ing, but saying cheerfully, ‘‘Oh, yes! I'll be 
down in just a minute, mother.’’ 

Mrs. Watson lingered beside the bed. She 
was a fair-haired, comely woman of nearly 
forty, but her shoulders were already bent 
with hard work, and her face was sallow, with 
deep lines in her forehead and round the 
mouth. She leaned over to stroke the boy’s 
hair. 

“I’m sorry you have to work so hard, 
David,’’ she said, with an almost awkward 
kindness. 

‘*I’m all right,’’ answered the boy, repelling 
her caress, as if half-ashamed that she should 
give it. ‘‘It’s good for me. But you’re the 
one that’s working too hard.’’ 

‘‘T guess it’s good for me, too,’’ she whis- 
pered. “If only your father were well, I 
wouldn’t mind.’’ A child’s waking cry came 
from below. ‘‘Oh, there’s Rhoda! She’ll 
wake your father.’’ She closed the door hastily 
and hurried down-stairs. 

David sprang out of bed and pulled on the 
few garments that an eleven-year-old boy needs 
in the month of May on the farm. Then blow- 
ing out the light, he tiptoed down the straight, 
bare stairway to the kitchen. Mrs. Watson 
was taking a johnny-cake out of the oven. 
On the table were a faded red table-cloth and a 
few plates and cups. Bert, the eldest son, a 
boy of sixteen, was already at the table. David 
went out and washed his face and hands at the 
bench beside the back door. Then he sat down 
to his fried salt pork and potato, and his 
molasses and johnny-cake. 

‘*There’s no butter this morning, boys,’’ 
said the mother. ‘‘It took all we had to fill 
that last crock.’’ This was not an uncommon 
deprivation, and the boys said nothing. 

Breakfast was finished almost in silence. 
**1’ll do the milking before I go over to Hi’s,’’ 
said Bert, as he rose from the table. ‘‘You’d 
better get right to planting the corn, as long as 
you have to go to town this afternoon.’’ Bert 
was to ‘‘change works’’ with a neighbor that 
day, and was in a hurry. 

It was daylight now, and the tall Lombardy 
poplars at the foot of the garden stood out 
gauntly against the yellow sunrise. The corn- 
field stretched beyond, cold and black where 
the light had not yet touched it. David went 
to the corn-crib to get the two sacks half-full 
of shelled corn that he had left there the night 
before. Taking the corn-planter and the sacks 
of corn, he went on briskly to the field. 

The lines he had made the day before with 
the marker showed dimly on the dark, level 
ground. He put one sack of corn at the end of 
the field nearest the house, then took the other 
and plodded with his planter to the opposite 
end. He was beginning to feel the exhilara- 
tion of the morning. Up and down the long 
rows he went, thrusting the V-shaped wooden 
planter into the ground, jerking it up, and 
tramping down the kernels with his stubby 
little shoes. As he went, he suited his motion 
to a hearse, crow-like chant that was meant to 
be a song: 

“John-Brown’s-body-lies-a-mould’ring- 
in-the-yrave.”’ 

He was a thin, homely little chap, round- 
shouldered and red-haired. Work too heavy 
and long-continued for a boy had left its mark 
upon his undeveloped body, but his cheerful 
face and lively blue eyes still held something 
distinctly childish. 

He seemed too young for his task. The work 
he was doing was not hard, but after two hours 
of the steady up-and-down motion and the 
heavy walking through damp ground, his back 
ached and his fingers grew numb. When he 
paused at the end of a row to fill the box of his 


| in the lake. 





A DAYS WORK 
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Will you go to work on the attach- 
ment at once? I believe I’m on the track of 
the secret at last. What do you think made 
the deputy sheriff act as he did?’’ 

He paused, breathless. Mr. Barnard took off 
his glasses, closed them, put them into the case 
and snapped it with a click. 

‘‘Well, George, as to the deputy sheriff, I’m 
not much surprised at his action. These country 
officials often have queer ideas about their 
duties.’’ He stopped and snapped his spectacle- 
case energetically. ‘‘I really believe there may 
be something in that wood-lot idea. I had for- 
gotten all about its existence myself. I’ll get 
to work the first thing in the morning, and the 
minute we get the attachment off we’ll run that 
matter down.’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 






planter from the sack, he 
would straighten up to 
rest his back and wriggle 
his fingers to get the stiffness out 
of them. It was still only six 
o’clock, and the day’s work had 
hardly begun. He went on, to and fro, in the 
long field, holding himself closely to his task. 
He wondered if his father would be able to be 
out of bed to-day, and what the doctor would 
say when he came. He recalled vaguely what 
his mother had told him of his Uncle Abner, 
her brother, a prosperous farmer over beyond 
Denton, who had hinted that David’s father 
was lazy and not sick; and who had blighted 
with a sarcastic speech her half-spoken appeal 
for help. He had not come near them for 
three years now. 

David’s eyes snapped with indignation. 
‘*Guess if he could see father, he’d know 
whether he was sick or not!’’ he said aloud, 
stamping the corn viciously into the earth. 
‘*He’s a mean old skinflint, that’s what he 
is!’? 

But with a child’s easy change of thought 
he soon forgot Uncle Abner, his father’s illness, 
and éven his mother’s work and worry, in 
watching the hawks circling in 
the sky with the sunlight glint- 
ing white upon their wings. 
To and fro he passed, always 
to and fro, thrusting, jerking 
and stamping, to the thin, 
irregular croak : 

“John-Brown’s-body-lies-a- 

mould-’ring-in-the-grave.” 

The world had gone hard 
with the Watsons during the 
last three or four years. Mr. 
Watson’s illness had put a sorry 
end to all their plans. The 
farm was not yet paid for, the 
doctor’s bills were heavy, crops 
and prices were discouraging. 

A good deal of the time there 
had been no money to hire a 
man, so Bert had done what 
he could, laboring early and 
late, ‘‘changing works’? where 
it was possible, and hiring help 
only ‘when the necessity was 
dire. Mrs. Watson had been 
brave and untiring, doing the 
indoor work of the farm, selling 
butter and eggs and vegetables, 
and caring as best she could 
for her husband and the four 
children. It seemed to Mrs. 
Watson the saddest indication 
of their poverty that David 
should be taken from school to 
assume, before his time, a 
heavy share of the farm-work. 
His bent little shoulders at- 
tested only too plainly how 
well he had borne his part. 

On this particular day in May David’s 
responsibilities were great. He had the plant- 
ing of the corn to finish and a trip to make to 
Denton, the market-town twelve miles away, 
to take a grist to the mill and exchange eggs 
and butter for the household supplies. 

At nine o’clock six-year-old Ella came out to 
the field with bread and molasses for him and a 
fruit-jar full of cold ginger water. He ate and 
drank eagerly, and then lay on his back in the 
grass for fifteen minutes, gathering strength for 
another ‘‘stent’’? with the corn-planter. At 
noon he went in for dinner, a weary, drooping 
little figure, famished and exhausted. 

His mother looked at him anxiously, and 
sighed. ‘‘You’d better not try to finish the 
corn to-day,’’ she said to him, when the noon 
hour was over. ‘‘Stay in and rest till you go 
to town.’ 

He shook his head without a word, and went 
out to the field again. 

‘Bert sha’n’t say I spend my time fool- 
ing!’’ he muttered, as he hurried back to his 
work. 

At three o’clock the corn-planting was fin- 
ished. David threw himself down upon the 
grass and lay inert, almost without breathing 
or thinking. At last he roused himself. It 


“| BELIEVE... 


seemed as if he never could get up or even turn 
his hand over again, but he remembered the 
task that still lay before him. 

“T’ll get rested riding to town,’’ he said to 
himself, hopefully. 

His mother helped him to load the sacks of 
wheat into the wagon and to carry out the 
butter and eggs. She gave him a tin pail with 
his supper in it, and put a couple of fresh 
| cookies into his pocket. She would have kissed 
|him, but he twisted himself out of her arms 
| and climbed into the wagon, saying, in a matter- 
of-fact way : 

‘‘Well, I guess I’m ready. 
soon’s I can. Good-by!’’ 

He drove into Denton at six o’clock. He 
could see people sitting about their supper-tables 
as he went past. The miller, too, was at supper, 
so David drove his team up to the mill steps to 
wait. . 

In the two big tin pails that hung under 
the wagon he brought the horses water from 
the river; then he fed them some oats in the 
same pails. At last he was ready for his own 
lunch, which he ate propped up against the 
wheat-sacks in the back of the wagon. 

‘‘Jiminy!’’ he cried, as he opened the pail. 
IHlis mother had laid on the top a fat turnover 
filled with strawberry jam. David ate it first, 
crunching his teeth delightedly through the 
crisp crust, then leisurely devoured the humbler 
fare that remained. He had just finished when 
the miller came. He helped David to unload 
the wheat from the wagon and to put in the 
sacks of flour in exchange. 

‘“*Isn’t it pretty late for a little chap like you 
to be so far from home?’’ he said, kindly. 

“Oh, no—guess not,’? answered David. He 
did not like to be pitied. 

He drove to the store with his butter and 
eggs. As the storekeeper was putting up the 
sugar and saleratus that David asked for, he 
looked sharply at him over his glasses. 

Suddenly he turned to a man who was sitting 
on the counter near by, half-hidden by a pile 
of boxes. 

‘‘Say, Abner,’’ he said, ‘‘isn’t this boy some 
relation to you?’’ 

The man, a heavy, cheerful-looking person, 
got down from the counter with his hands in 
his pockets, and looked the boy over. David 
met his eyes steadily, and his tired little face 
did not change. He recognized his Uncle 





T’ll get back 
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OF IT’S OVER.” 


Abner. ‘‘Are you George Watson’s boy ?’’ 
said Abner Davis, in an uncertain tone. 

**Yes, sir,’’ David replied, with dignity. He 
leaned against the counter a little, and there 
were pale lines round his lips, but he thrust 
his hands into his pockets, that no one might 
see how they were shaking with nervousness 
and fatigue. 

‘‘What you doing here at this time of night ?’’ 
questioned his uncle, curiously. 

‘*Getting some flour and things.’’ 

“Why didn’t you wait till to-morrow ?’’ 

‘*The horses had to work to-morrow.’’ 

**Why didn’t somebody come with you?’’ 

“‘Didn’t need to,’’ said David. He was no 
baby, he thought, scornfully, that he had to 
have somebody with him. 

Abner Davis and the storekeeper exchanged 
glances. ‘‘How are your folks getting along ?’’ 
asked Abner, after a pause. 

**All right.’? David clenched his hands in 
his pockets and leaned harder against the 
counter. 

**How’s your father ?’’ 

**Sick.’” 

‘*What’s Bert doing ?’’ 

‘*Running the farm.’’ 

‘*With your assistance, eh?’’ said the farmer, 








with a laugh. ‘‘Is your mother keeping any 
hired help in the house or outdoors ?’’ 

**No.”? 

Abner Davis walked back and forth a few 
times with his hands still in his pockets. The 
storekeeper went to fill David’s kerosene-can. 

‘‘See here,’’ said Abner, at last, ‘‘what 
you been doing to-day before you came to 
town ?”’ 

**Planting corn,’’ answered David. 

‘All day ?”’ 

"rea, or.” 

‘*What time’d you get up?’’ 

**? Bout three o’clock.’’ 

** And you’ve been at it ever since?’’ 

David nodded. 

Abner whistled softly to himself. He walked 
to the door and stood looking out. The store- 
keeper came back from the other end of the 
store. 

‘‘Say, Allen,’’ said Abner Davis, ‘‘can you 
let me write a letter?’’ 

**Certainly,’’ said Allen, ‘‘there’s the desk. 
Help yourself.’’ 

The farmer sat down and wrote a letter 
laboriously. He sealed it and gave it to David, 
putting his hand on the boy’s shoulder. ‘‘Give 
that to your mother,’’ he said, not unkindly. 

‘*Thank you!’’ said David, and went out. 

‘* Gritty, isn’t he?’’ said Abner Davis, 
thoughtfully, as he looked at his watch. 

‘*He is that,’’ said the storekeeper. ‘‘He 
seems pretty little to be going round this way, 
but he’s probably older than he looks.’’ © 

Abner Davis said nothing, but stood snapping 
the cover of his silver watch and looking medi- 
tatively at the floor. 

The way home seemed endless to David. It 
soon grew dark, and he had to drive slowly. 
The shadows among the bushes and in the 
fence corners seemed peopled with crouching 
tramps or strange wild beasts. He was tor- 
tured with a desire to sleep, but feared to nod 
lest something should spring out at him from 
the roadside, or lest he should meet a team, 
and some accident should happen in the dark. 
His legs ached, his head throbbed, and his 
back seemed ready to break. 

Would he never get home and to bed? He 
bit his lips and held the reins tightly in his 
numb fingers. ‘ 

But once, after he had passed a particularly 





I SURELY BELIEVE THAT THE WORST 


dark and gruesome hollow, from which weird 
sounds seemed to come, he hid 
his face in his coat-sleeve and 
sobbed. 

His mother was waiting for 
him when he drove into the yard. 
She came out with a lantern. 

‘*Are you all right, son?’’ she 
asked, anxiously. ‘‘It’s nearly 
eleven o’clock.’’ 

‘‘Um-hm! All right!’? mum- 
bled David. He could hardly 
speak. His mother said nothing 
more, but helped him to unhar- 
ness the horses and put them into 
their stalls. Together they car- 
ried David’s purchases into the 
house. 

The boy stared at the lamp, 
blinking. His red hair was tou- 
sled under his cap, and his 
freckles stood out brown on his 
pale, drawn face. Mrs. Watson 
offered him food, but he shook 
his head, and huddled into a 
chair near the table. 

‘*The doctor was here to-day,’’ 
said Mrs. Watson, ‘‘and he said 
your father was much better. He 
said,’’ she added, wistfully, as 
she looked at the limp little form 
before her, ‘‘that if he could only 
quit worrying about you bays 
he’d soon get well.’’ She sighed. 
David fumbled in his coat pocket. 
‘*Here’s a letter from Uncle Ab- 
ner,’’ he said, dully, and handed 
her the envelope. 

Mrs. Watson tore it open with 
nervous haste. She read the 

letter through, and laid it down with a cry 
| of joy. 
| ‘*O David,’’ she cried, ‘‘he says he thinks 
| he’s been kind of hard on us, and he’s going to 
|help us. He says he’ll bring a man over here 
| to-morrow to work for us the rest of the season, 
and he’ll pay him. And he says he wants you 
to come and visit his boys for a month or two— 
and he wants you to go to school with them in 
Denton in the fall. O David! David! Aren’t 
you glad ?’’ 

But David’s head had fallen forward upon 
| the table. He was already stupid with sleep. 
| Mrs. Watson took him in her arms and carried 

him over to the wide old sofa across the 
room. She pressed the thin, sharp little shoul- 
ders against her breast, with tears running 
|down her face. As she laid him down, he 
|put up his hand and touched her wet cheek 
| softly. 

“T’ll be glad in the morning, mother,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I’m too tired to-night.’’ 
| And he fell instantly into the dreamless 
slumber of exhaustion. 

Mrs. Watson brought a blanket and covered 
| him tenderly. ‘‘I believe,’’ she said, with a 


| sob of thankfulness, ‘‘I surely believe that the . 


| worst of it’s over.’’ 
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THE FARM :A 


III. PLANTING THE WATERS. 


By GEORGE M. BOWERS, 
United States Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries. 


‘sg HE cultivation of the soil marked one 
of the earliest steps in man’s advance 
== from savagery, and its beginnings were 
already lost in the mists of antiquity when the 
first crude attempts were made toward increas- 
ing the natural productiveness of the waters. 

Vastly inferior to agriculture though it be, 
both in age and economic importance, aqui- 
culture—the culture of the waters—is neverthe- 
less of respectable antiquity and of no mean 
value as a producer and conserver of wealth. 

Fish-culture was first practised by the Chinese, 
who at a time so remote that there is no record 
of its beginnings, placed in the streams fagots 
and fascines of brush, upon which breeding fish 
—probably carp—could spawn. The eggs were 
removed and hatched near by, or else sold for 
transport, to stock more distant ponds and 
streams. ; 

The ancient Egyptians also knew the art of 
fish-culture, and we later hear of it in Rome 
during the republic. There are pictures extant 
showing the methods of that day, which were 
wholly different from those of the Chinese, 
dealing, too, with distinct species of fish. 

Ditches were dug inland from the sea, into 
which the fish ran at certain seasons to deposit 
their spawn, their egress and that of their 
progeny being prevented by flood-gates. The 
breeding fish, after depositing their eggs, graced 
the tables of the luxurious Romans, while the 
young hatched in the ditches were reared to 
maturity in captivity. The species cultivated 
were the red mullet and the moray. 

The early Germans, too, had fish-ponds, some 
of which to this day furnish an important 
part of the food-supply of Central Europe ; 














conducted into the bottom of the jars and out 
of the top, the whole volume of eggs being kept 
in constant circulation, while the fry, as they 
are hatched, are automatically carried over into 
suitable tanks or containers. 

The eggs of the cod family, the mackerel 
family, and some of the flatfish, on the contrary, 
are buoyant, and float at the surface of the sea. 
These pelagic eggs, as they are called, when 
in a state of nature, are particularly well sup- 
plied with oxygen, owing to the tossing of the 
waves, so they require special aeration, and to 
supply this and to simulate natural conditions 
a ‘‘tidal box’’ is employed. 


The ‘‘ Tidal Box.’’ 


Y an ingenious application of the siphon 
principle, the water in the hatching- 
jars or boxes is caused to rise and fall 
like the tide every five or ten minutes, while 
strong currents whirl the water into a semblance 
of wave action and keep the eggs in constant 
agitation. 

Still another class of eggs, like those of the 
herring, pike-perches and the sturgeons, form 
adhesive masses, which make them difficult to 








but in this case landlocked bodies of water, 
either natural or artificial, were stocked 
with breeding fish, the only attention re- 
quired being a supply of food. 

It is interesting to note that the Hawai- 
ians and other natives of the South Seas, 
savages, perhaps, but of a high order of 
intelligence, followed much the same meth- 
ods, and had fish-ponds long before the 
advent of the white race. 

In the fourteenth century a monk, Dom 
Pinchon, discovered the utility of boxes 
and running water in raising fish from 
naturally fertilized eggs, but the first suc- 
cessful attempt at artificial fertilization 
was not made until 1748, when Jacobi, 
a German, discovered the process. This 
important discovery, from which modern 
fish-culture may be said to date, made 
little progress outside Germany for more 
than three-quarters of a century; then its 
principles were independently rediscov- 
ered by Shaw, in England, in 1837, and 
five years later by Gehin and Remy, two 
French fishermen, whose process attracted 
the attention of the distinguished Professor 
Coste, and secured a government grant. 

In most spawning fish the eggs and milt 
become so loosened in the body that a slight 
pressure tends to discharge them in a 
stream, and the proper handling of the fish and 
the application of the pressure constitute the art 
of ‘‘stripping’’ and fertilization, the details vary- 
ing with the species. The process follows closely 
that of nature, but it excels it in the complete- 
ness with which the eggs are impregnated. 

Under natural conditions, when the fish 
merely discharge the eggs and milt into the 
water, many of the former fail of fertilization 
and die; but a skilled stripper, working with 
fully ripe and healthy fish, will succeed in fer- 
tilizing practically all. Formerly it was the 
custom to fertilize the eggs in considerable 
quantities of water, under the assumption that 
this was nature’s method, and therefore to be 
copied ; but experience has shown that superior 
results are attained by the use of the dry method, 
in- which the quantity of water employed is 
merely sufficient to moisten the container. 





How the Eggs are Treated. 
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ae HIS method of stripping is followed 
~ With practically all fish except those 
== belonging to the family which contains 
the black bass, crappies and sunfish, all of 
which build and guard nests in gravelly places, 
and for some reason not well understood do 
not give up their eggs under pressure. Here 
again man bows to nature, and merely facilitates 
the natural course of breeding by supplying 
ready-made nests, by providing shelter for the 
male fish, which stands on guard during incu- 
bation, and by protecting and feeding the fry 
when they leave the parental care. 

After the eggs are artificially fertilized, their 
subsequent treatment varies with their nature. 
Those of the trout and salmon are heavy, non- 
adhesive, and of large size, and are hatched in 
shallow trays, placed in troughs of cold, run- 
hing water. 

Shad and whitefish eggs are but little heavier 
than water, and are hatched in jars of special 
design, to prevent massing and consequent 








STRIPPING A SALMON. 


fertilize and aerate, and they are usually mixed 
with a little powdered starch or muck to destroy 
their stickiness, after which they are incubated 
by one of the methods already described. 

During the process of incubation, which 
occupies, according to the species and the tem- 
perature of the water, from three days to eight 
months, the fish-culturist has ample scope for 
the application of experience, skill and good 
judgment. Slight changes in the rate of flow 
of water, especially in the later stages, may 
alter materially the course of development, 
apparently insignificant variations in the quan- 
tity and quality of dissolved gases may make 
or mar the record of a hatchery, and there are 
always lurking spores of bacteria and fungi to 
plunge the whole product of a season’s work 
suddenly into the throes of an epidemic. 

The jars and troughs must be kept clean, and 
the dead eggs frequently removed, although 
with many species there is a critical period in 
development when the eggs can hardly be 
handled at all without disaster. All 
sorts of monstrosities, fry with two 
heads, two tails, or Siamese twins, 
may develop from injurious handling, 
or from no apparent cause, and toward 
the end of incubation hatching may 
be often expedited or retarded by irreg- 
ularity in the flow of water, so that 
the judgment of the fish-culturist is 
called into play that he may bring 


yolk-sac—a most important although transitory 
organ. ‘The mouth is not yet open, and the 
fry is therefore incapable of feeding, although 
day by day it grows in size and changes in 
shape, gradually becoming more and more like 
its parent. 

As the little fish grows, the yolk-sac becomes 
progressively less conspicuous, and the convic- 
tion is soon forced upon the observer that there 
is some relation between the two phenomena. 
The yolk-sac is, in reality, a food reservoir 
fabricated in the body of the parent and stored 
in the egg; and the blood-vessels ramifying 
over its surface are the agents by which it is 
absorbed and converted into the tissues of the 
growing infant. About the time that it finally 
disappears, in some species a little before and 
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before. It has refilled exhausted trout and bass 
streams, and has maintained to a large extent 
the shad and the whitefish, which under poor 

laws, inefficiently enforced, would have been 
sadly depleted. 

It is difficult in many cases to show absolute 
proofs of the results of the numerous plants of 

leggs and fry, for it is usually impossible to 
| distinguish—when they have grown to adoles- 
| Cenee -the hatchery’s product from that of 
nature; but there are numerous cases where 
circumstances leave no room for doubt. 
It is only necessary to refer to the worn-out 
|trout and bass streams which have been 
| restocked. Streams originally productive, but 
| depleted by excessive fishing, have been made 
better than before. 

The most instructive and convincing exhibits, 
however, are those in which fishes have been 
introduced in waters to which they were not 
indigenous. The excellent bass-fishing of the 
Potomac basin is due to the introduction of fish 











in others later, the mouth becomes a useful | from across the Alleghenies, and the samte 
organ, and the baby fish begins to feed, at 
first on minute animals or finely divided = ili? a” 
artificial food furnished by its foster- ZF - fh, ) 
parent, the fish-culturist, and later on (%/)Q@r es _ oe / 
larger bodies in keeping with its size. — 1) \ a eee 

> The lines traced the 


Most species are planted soon after 
hatching, or about the time they begin 
to feed, although the trout and Atlantic 
salmon are held in captivity and reared in 
ponds until they reach full maturity and 
become brood-fish for fresh thousands. There 
are fish whose ancestry has been domesticated 


and artificially hatched and reared for genera- | 


tions. 

Probably better results would be obtained 
with most species were it possible to protect 
the fry until they are stronger, more active and 
better able to care for themselves ; but the diffi- 
culties attending such an undertaking on a large 








scale are many, some of them being created by 
the ungrateful conduct of the fish themselves, 
through their proneness to cannibalism. The 
problems of feeding and of providing sufficient 
volumes of water are also serious. 

The number of fish spawned artificially must 
always be exceedingly small compared with 
the number spawned naturally, with local 
exceptions in the case of the trout and the 
salmon. 

The justification and the efficiency of fish- 
culture lie in improving upon nature, and 
securing a more complete and efficient fertiliza- 
tion of the eggs, in hatching a larger proportion 
of the eggs fertilized, and in protecting the 
eggs of the young in all stages of development 
from their many enemies, from one another, 
and from the results of untoward physical 
environment. 


The Fish Cars. 


OR this reason the same care must be 
exercised in transporting and planting | 


=———— the fish as is required in carrying them 
through their early development. Some are 
planted close to the hatcheries, and here the 
principal precaution required is to deposit them 
where they are least likely to be destroyed, 
either by their enemies or by exposure to 
adverse physical conditions. A lot of little 
lobsters, for instance, planted where young pol- 
lock abound would be eaten to almost the last 
one, and the labor and expense of a season 
would go for naught. 

Much care has been expended in perfecting 
the methods and means of transportation, and 
it is now possible to transport many species 
across the continent, or even to such distant 
places as Argentina and New Zealand. For 
this purpose the Bureau of Fisheries now 
maintains six especially equipped cars, and in 
addition, millions of eggs and fry are carried 
in baggage-cars by messengers, who often have 
to work unremittingly day and night to care 
for the tiny lives committed to their charge. 

Our government carries on this work on a 
vastly greater scale than any other country, 
and the Bureau of Fisheries maintains fifty- 
three stations and a steamer,—the Fish Hawk, 
—which is employed as a floating hatchery at 
various places along the coast. 

The work is constantly growing. Ten years 
ago the number of fish-fry planted was four 
hundred and ninety-eight million four hundred 





BASS-CULTURE PONDS AT SAN MARCOS, TEXAS 


ATLANTIC SALMON, 
RECENTLY HATCHED 





yolk-sac beneath the abdo 
| men are the blood-vessels 
— \ \ by which the food-volk is 


SS absorbed before the young 
—<— fish begins to take food 
through the mouth 
| applies to the striped bass, crappies, wall-eyed 
pike and catfishes which the Bureau of Fisheries 
has introduced in the same river in the last 
| two decades, and which now furnish sport and 
food to many persons. 

Two of the most noteworthy cases of accli- 
matization of fishes in waters far distant from 
those in which nature placed them are the 
introduction of shad and striped bass from the 
Atlantic into the Pacific. These are now num- 
bered among the important food fishes of the 
Pacific coast, and the plants made twenty-five 
or thirty years ago, at a total cost of about five 
thousand dollars, now yield an annual product 
of more than two million pounds, valued at 
more than one hundred thousand dollars. The 
supply of both species is increasing, and it is 
but a question of time and the growth of popu- 
lation when the annual yield will be a hundred- 
fold the entire original cost of the experiment. 
The fishermen have already received twenty- 
five thousand one hundred per cent. of the 
original investment of the government, and this, 
in hardly more than twenty-five years, is a 
margin of profit not easily paralleled. 

The shad also has been the subject of govern- 
mental solicitude on the Atlantic coast, and 
starting with almost depleted streams, the 
Bureau of Fisheries and several of the states 
were able to build up and for years maintain a 
| great fishery for the people. The absence of 
proper regulation by the states, however, has 
resulted in destructive and excessive fishing; 
| and most of the adult fish are now taken before 
| they reach the spawning-grounds and become 
| fully matured, so that it has grown year by 
| year more difficult to secure sufficient eggs for 
|the hatcheries. As a result of recent wiser 
regulation in North Carolina, there has been 
immediate improvement in the hatchery opera- 
tions in that state. 

Fish-culture has shown itself competent to 
handle the problems presented, and as soon as 
the states show some adequate appreciation of 
their duties, the now waning shad supply can 
be reéstablished as a great producer of wealth. 


| 





Some Proofs of Success. 


ws HAT the whitefish and other lake spe- 


“@) cies have been able to sustain such 
=———— heavy fisheries is undoubtedly due to 
fish-culture, although in many waters it is 
difficult to adduce proof. The capture of large 
numbers of certain well-recognized races of 
whitefish in some of the Great Lakes, when 
the only known and, in some cases, only pos- 
sible source of supply is through the hatcheries, 
is a strong argument in favor of the value 
of other hatcheries working with indigenous 
maces. 

That hundreds of millions of Pacific salmon 
planted in their native streams as fry return as 
adult fish is clearly shown by the capture of 
adults which were marked when liber- 
ated a few years before. That the 
proportion of these hatchery fry reach- 
ing maturity is considerable is shown 
by the results of the same experi- 
ments. 

In an article of this scope it is 
impossible to mention more than a 
few of the thirty-five or forty species 
regularly hatched by the Bureau of 





his charges into the world at the time best | and eighty-eight thousand two hundred and | Fisheries, and nothing at all can be said of 


suited to his purposes. 


sixty-eight, while in 1908 the product reached 


The little fish normally breaks from the egg | the enormous figure of two billion eight hundred 


tail first, and even some time before hatching, 
the hind end of the body can be seen lashing 
from side to side within the shell. 

The infant fish just hatched is an awkward, 
sprawling creature, but little resembling its 
parents. Its head is prominent and knobby, 
with eyes disproportionately large, its body is 


| long, slender and transparent, while beneath the 
; | belly is a strange, protruding yellow or whitish 
suffocation of the eggs. A current of water is | bag, covered with branching 





| and seventy-one millions planted in every state 


and territory of the United States, in river, 
lake and sea. 

In its early days fish-culture was ridiculed, 
but it is now strongly advocated by both sports- 
men and commercial fishermen, who often make 
claims for its success which the bureau would 
hesitate to urge. It increases the fish supplies 


| of waters already stocked, and it introduces 
blood-vessels, the | others in waters where they were unknown 





the interesting experimental and practical work 
done with oysters, clams and mussels, lobsters 
}and crabs, turtles, terrapin and sponges, or of 
| the study and treatment of the diseases of fish, 
| or of the many other problems confronting those 
| interested in the improvement of the fisheries. 
| Enough has been said, however, to show that 
fish-culture is of no mean value in the making 
of the nation’s wealth. 

There have been failures, many of them, but 
on the whole they have been fewer than the 
successes. The field still open is broad and 

















attractive. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





Many problems are yet to be solved | creek, his acre or two of worthless swamp, may 


and many successes to be achieved, not the} at slight expense be made to yield a value in 
least of which may well be the demonstration | food products greater than from the same num- 
to the farmer that his waste pond and idle | ber of acres of his best-tilled and richest soil. 


THE HOUSE OF PHILIPPA 
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VI. THE FATHER’S SHARE 


“ 4A NGELINE, are you 
A busy ?”” 


‘“No. Come right 
in.’’ Angeline turned, 
gilding-brush in hand, to 
greet Philippa and Margery 
Morse. ‘I’m hurrying to finish lettering 
Janet’s birthday book. I forgot it till this 
afternoon. Don’t sit there, Margery; that’s 
my chiffon blouse. No, that Turkish chair is 
full of freshly ironed shirt-waists. Take the 
window-seat. 'There’s nothing in it but a bowl 
of nuts and my note-books.’’ 

‘‘Have you finished your medieval history 
quiz, Angeline?’’ asked Margery. She seized 
on the bowl of nuts, selected an apple from 
the mantel-shelf, and settled down in the win- 
dow-seat. ‘‘If so, I’d like to borrow your 
syllabus. ’’ 

“I'd forgotten all about it. Oh, take the 
syllabus. Professor Rabenau never calls on 
me, anyway. Philippa, can’t you find a chair, 
child? This room is a bit chaotic, isn’t it?’’ 

Philippa, who had been searching for an 
unoccupied chair, sat down hastily in the near- 
est, which held nothing but a pair of evening 
gloves. ‘‘Chaotic’’? was, as usual, quite the 
word for Angeline’s study. The big davenport 
‘was snowed under by a pile of party frocks; 
six pairs of shoes were ranked in majestic file 
‘on the radiator; Angeline’s beautiful silver 
chafing-dish and tea service, lamentably discol- 
ored, were on the study table, flanked by silver 
polish and chamois. Evidently Angeline’s in- 
tentions were good, whatever their fulfilment. 

“I'd offer you tea, only I don’t know where 
my alcohol filler is. I’ve mislaid my tea-caddy, 
too. I brought out my chiffon, to mend the 
flounce for the dean’s reception. Then I 
noticed that all my shoes 
needed polishing. And from 
shoe polish to silver polish, 
from silver polish to gilding 
Janet’s book. Do you grasp 
the sequence of thought, 
Margie ?’’ 

‘*Yes. Ido.’? This was 
one of Margery’s frank days, 
Philippa realized, with a 
twinge of apprehension. 
‘*And I wish the sequence 
had gone a little farther— 
say to polishing your youth- 
ful mind. Angeline, do you 
realize that this is your 
junior year? Aren’t you 
ever going to stop playing 
and go to work ?’’ 

“Oh, I'll get my degree 
somehow. ‘To be sure, I’ll 
hardly achieve a Phi Beta 
Kappa key. But the degree 
is all I care for.’’ 

“Vd think you’d want 
something besides a sheet of 
parchment to show for four 
years’ work,’’ retorted Mar- 
gery. ‘‘You could make a 
record, Angeline Bishop, if 
you’d half-try. And you 
know it would please your 
family —’’ 

‘Please my family !’’ An- 
geline smiled provokingly. 
‘‘Why, Margery, I’m the 
household joke. ‘Lucky An- 
geline hasn’t any brains, so 
we have to consider her 
ornamental,’ my brother 
Morris says. Please my 
family! How they would 
shout !’” 

‘*Well, your father, any- 
way,’’ said Margery. 
** He'd be proud if you accomplish something. ’’ 

‘*My father?’’? Angeline’s eyes danced. ‘‘He 
promised me a year in Europe if I’d take a 
degree here. ‘But choose the easiest course, 
my poor child,’ he urged me. ‘I want you to 
have that trip before you’re too advanced in 
years to enjoy it.’ Never mind, Margery. I’ll 
get my degree, and that’s all my family will 
ever ask. If I ever did distinguish myself, 
they’d be too busy to stop and admire. Be- 
tween politics and dinners, stocks and settlement 
work, they’ve no time to waste on the orna- 
mental Angeline. Philippa, will you answer 
the telephone? My fingers are all over gilt.’’ 

‘‘Tt’s Janet, and there’s a telegram for 
Margery,’’ reported Philippa. 

‘A telegram !’’ Margery sprang up, startled. 
“Give me the receiver. Janet! Open it and 
real it, please. Oh! O girls!’? Margery 
turned with a rapturous face. ‘‘It’s my 
father, my father, and he’ll be here in just one 
hour, to stay till to-morrow! Oh, think of it!’’ 











‘Your father?’’ An- 
geline stared. ‘‘Why, 
Margery, what are you 
so ecstatic about ?’’ 

‘Why, it’s my fa- 
ther!’’ Margery was 
scrambling into coat and overshoes. Her 
cheeks were crimson; her eyes blazed with 
happy tears. ‘‘I’m going to the station this 
minute, and I’ll give a spread for him to-night, 
and all you girls must come, and may I borrow 
your spoons and an extra lunch-cloth? Come 
on and help meet him, do!’’ 

‘*You can have everything in the house,’’ 
returned Angeline. ‘‘But really, Margery, if 
my father were to come, and I should greet him 
with such a joyful noise, he’d perish from the 
shock. What is there to be so excited about ?’’ 

‘*Well, he’s my father. Isn’t that enough? 
Come on, quick! Hurry!’’ 

The train was late. Margery, wildly impa- 
tient, paced the platform, scolding with laugh- 
ing lips and erying with dancing eyes. Philippa 
glowed in sympathy, yet she, too, wondered a 
little. It was not three months since Margery 
and her father had taken their long jaunt 
through Mexico. It was only six weeks since 
Margery had hurried to Chicago for a glimpse 
of him on his way to San Francisco. ‘‘And 
for placid Margery, of all people, to bubble 
over so! And yet —’’ Philippa looked at her 
glorified face, and owned a taste of envy. 

At last the train pulled in. Margery, the 
conventional, disappeared in the grasp of the 
big man who swung down the steps to catch 
her. She emerged, scarlet and beaming, to 
present Philippa. ‘‘Philippa Poppleham of 
Arrow Harbor, dad. And that,’’—as a breath- 
less damsel hurried through the station and 
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all these gimcracks? Plundered your neigh- 
bors, eh? You’re as bad as Wah Sing. Didn’t 
I write you about his last little frolic? 

‘‘We were surveying along Gurnet Harbor 
last month, in the Magnolia, Pratt and his 
wife, her sister, Isabel Tracy, young Parkman, 
the photographer, and myself. You remember 
the line of that bay, Margaret ?’’ 

‘*That fissured place, where I recorded the 
deep-sea soundings for you in 1906?’’ 

‘*Yes. I needed you badly this trip, by the 
way. Parkman is not altogether accurate. 
We’ll start out together again, when you’ve 
taken your degree. To go back to Wah Sing. 
There’s a coaling-station, Mercer, at the south- 
ern extremity of the bay. There we found the 
British cruiser Corona, anchored for slight 
repairs. She had rammed an iceberg rounding 
Point Bannister, and had shaken up her engine- 
room machinery. Her officers promnptly asked 
us to dinner. Very delightful of them. But 
then the painful question arose, How could we 
return hospitalities ? 

‘‘We men didn’t want to attempt it. The 
tiny Magnolia cabin wouldn’t hold twelve at 
a pinch, and there weren’t half enough dishes 
to go round. But Mrs. Pratt and Miss Tracy 
insisted. So we pinned our faith to our cook, 
Wah Sing. He never allowed a soul inside his 
galley, afloat or ashore. That might spoil the 
magic, as Parkman said. So we called in Wah 
Sing, told him that the honor of the United 
States in the sight of Great Britain rested upon 
his shoulders, then sent our invitations, and, as 
Mrs. Pratt said, prepared to face the worst. 

‘‘The worst, however, did not come—at least, 
not right away. The cabin was as dainty as 
an afternoon tea ashore when we went in to 
dinner. You remember that giant Alaska 
clover, Margaret—stalks as long as your arm, 
flower-heads the size of an apricot, and sweet as 
honey-locust? Wah Sing had festooned walls 
and chandeliers with ropes of clover; he had 
even wreathed the port-holes. It was all so 
fresh and sweet that we quite took heart. 

‘*First he served dwarf bay oysters, on 
pounded ice, with stuffed olives. I’m extrava- 
gantly fond of olives, and I wondered where 
he had procured them. We hadn’t had any the 
whole cruise. Then came bouillon, served in 
covered porcelain cups. Again I wondered. 
The Magnolia carries graniteware cups and 
ironstone plates, you know. Just then I 
caught a queer expression 
in Mrs. Pratt’s face. She 
was staring at her napkin. 
There was a red-and-black 
design worked on it, a sort 
of flamboyant shield. 

‘*However, I didn’t even 
then grasp the enormity of 
the thing. The roast was 
being served. It was a 
magnificent sirloin, with 
mushrooms and cauliflower 
sauce, things you could no 
more buy in Mercer than 
you could buy old mahog- 
any and Rembrandt prints. 
The atmosphere of magic 
thickened. Presently came 
an entrée, partridges and 
asparagus. That identical 
dish had been set before us 
on the Corona three days 
before. For one moment 
we stared at each other. 
Then we roared. 

‘The Corona carried a 
Chinese chef, too. He and 
Sing had fraternized the day 
of the Corona dinner, and 
had made their arrange- 
ments accordingly. Every- 
thing in that dining-room, 
except chairs and table and 
clover,—and hosts, — was 
pilfered from the Corona! 
Our food was served on 
their china. Our soup and 
vegetables came from their 
cans. Our roast was ‘bor- 
rowed’ from their storage- 
box. Even the tipsy-cake 








“YOURS IS OF THE BENT MATHEMATICAL ALSO, HERR BISHOP? 
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across the platform,—‘‘oh, that’s Angeline— 
but I’ve forgotten her last name.’’ 

**T don’t wonder Margery enjoys him so,’’ 
thought Philippa, as the Halcyon household 
sat down to the banquet in Margery’s study. 

Mr. Morse had procured a large white tour- 
ing car, and had spent the afternoon in driving 
the clan through all the pretty country round- 
about, from Birch Hill to Witches’ Glen. He 
had dined with the professor of geology. He 
had returned at ten, laden with goodies—wafers 
and pdté and lobster, a huge box of chocolates, 
a pineapple cheese, a basket of hothouse grapes 
—even a tin of biscuit for Herodotus and a bag 
of peanuts for Captain Jinks. 

The girls were ready and waiting. Janet 
stood at attention over the oysters, already 
creaming in Angeline’s chafing-dish. Philippa 
was beating salad dressing, Katrina was pour- 
ing coffee. Mr. Morse burst into a jolly laugh. 

“I thought I was giving this feast,’’ he 
remarked. ‘‘Margery, surely you don’t own 








and the walnuts were rifled 
from the Corona’s goody- 
chest. 

‘*We didn’t try to apolo- 
gize. There seemed nothing to say. No, 
Margery, no fruit-cake for me, and no nuts, 
please. I had enough of both that day to last 
me the rest of my life!’’ 

‘‘Wish I had been along!’’ sighed Margery, 
when the laughter died away. 

“I certainly missed you—and needed you, 
too,’’ rejoined her father. Angeline caught his 
glance; she puzzled over it vaguely. ‘‘ Just as if 
she were another man, that he had worked with, 
and depended on,’’ she pondered. ‘‘How queer!’ 

‘*Time for the symposium, children,’’ re- 
marked Janet, springing up. ‘‘Help me set 
the tables back, Marion. Where’s the orchestra ? 
Here’s your banjo, Isabel. Ready—go!’’ 

Through the long program which followed, 
Angeline quite forgot the curious new questions 
which had roused such teasing thoughts within 
her. She joined in the delighted applause at 
Linda Carter’s delicious Swedish story, at Isa- 
bel’s habitant song, at Marion’s Irish jig. She 
shrieked with the rest when Philippa, dressed 
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in infantile finery of the year 1856, flounces and 
pantalets, white stockings and flat green mo- 
rocco shoes, her hair stringing in sausage curls 
beneath her ribboned ‘‘flat,’’ advanced bash- 
fully, thumb in mouth, to declaim: 

“T love little pussy, her fur ith tho warm,” 
with a blood-curdling encore of ‘‘The Polish 
Boy.’’ She energetically helped dispose of the 
left-over dainties, and went at last to bed, as 
light of heart as Margery herself. 

But the sting of her query pricked again 
when she met Margery and her father in the 
biological laboratory the next morning. Mr. 
Morse stood at a table covered with tiny, jewel- 
like slides of glass. Three of the scientific 
faculty stood near, eagerly questioning. 

‘‘The most complete thirty-fathom collection 
I have ever seen,’’ said the head of the depart- 
ment, with enthusiasm. ‘‘Where did you ever 
find time and patience to perfect it?’’ 

‘*T didn’t,’’ laughed Mr. Morse. ‘‘Those are 
Margaret’s doing. The slides have really done 
considerable service. I lent them to Major 
Garrett for his Smithsonian lectures last year, 
and he found them very helpful. He was asking 
me, by the way, whether we used his cup lead 
in collecting. Do you remember, Margaret ?’’ 

‘*Yes, we used his improved one. But in 
Gurnet Harbor we used an ordinary deep-sea 
dredge. ’’ 

‘‘That was in what latitude, Miss Morse?’’ 
inquired Professor King. 

“In fifty-five degrees eighteen minutes, if I 
remember correctly.’’ 

‘*You probably do,’’ said her father. There 
was pride as well as amusement in his voice. 
‘‘Margaret’s memory is a fairly trustworthy 
instrument. It seldom deflects.’’ 

Angeline slipped from the laboratory. 

She sat down on the memorial bench. Through 
Mr. Morse’s serene, gratified voice she seemed 
to hear her own father’s tones, half-reproving, 
half-teasing : 

‘*As long as you won’t go to college for me, 
Angeline, perhaps you’ll do it for Paris?’’ 

Quite true. She had gone to college for Paris, 
she reflected, with a queer, hurt twinge of 
shame. Not that it really mattered. As she 
had said to Margery, she was the family joke. 
Nobody ever expected anything of her. The 
rest were all so brilliant that she could bask 
in their reflected glory. Her father was a 
famous editor ; her brothers were already prom- 
inent in the business world; her mother and 
sisters were notable for their charities, their 
educational work, their hospitality. She could 
easily rest on her oars, and let their united 
efforts swing her up the stream. 

‘*T do wish Mr. Morse had stayed on the 
Coast Survey, where he belonged!’’ she mur- 
mured, sulkily. She picked up her trigonom- 
etry and ran into the library. 

Usually Angeline prepared for a recitation in 
mathematics by calmly memorizing the propo- 
sitions, word for word; but to-day she found 
that this method left too many gaps through 
which her prying thought could peer. There- 
fore she borrowed a pencil from Susy Rice, and 
set herself to solving the first proposition. 

The chimes rang the hour, the half, the hour 
again. Angeline still bent over the pile of 
tangled triangles, her red lips screwed tight, 
her forehead puckered into a geometrical prop- 
osition of its own. Susy, dimpling, called 
Martha to behold the miracle of Angeline at 
work. Angeline did not hear. As the chimes 
rang again, she looked up, exultant. 

‘‘Actually, I’ve found it! Those absurd 
curlyeues do mean something, after all. Now 
I’m going to unlock that squirrel-cage on the 
next page.’’ 

The squirrel-cage yielded easily. The third 
proposition, a distressing heap of headless 
pyramids, proved obstinate. At twelve o’clock 
Angeline rose up discouraged, then sat down 
again with a determined bounce. 

**T’ll begin it wrong-side before, but I’ll have 
it, or die!’’ she resolved. 

One o’clock struck, the half, the three- 
quarter hour. At ten minutes of two the pyra- 
mids suddenly swung into line. Two o’clock 
was the recitation hour. Hungry, drowsy, 
and feeling rather foolish at her extraordinary 
virtues, Angeline went to class. 

The triangles and the squirrel-cage were 
early conquered. The pyramids held their own 
against five fairly good students. Doctor Oliver 
glanced down the line. ‘‘Miss Rice? Miss 
Howard? Mr. Goodwin? Miss Bishop?’’ 

Angeline rose. For a moment her lips grew 
dry, in panic at her own audacity. But she 
stepped to the board and wrote her solution, 
flushed with embarrassment, yet aware that 
Doctor Oliver was regarding her with surprised 
interest. 

‘“‘That is an original solution, and an admi- 
rable one,’’ he said. ‘*Take notes, if you please, 
class. The next proposition, Mr. Goodwin.’’ 

Angeline walked home in an odd daze. Her 
unwonted success humbled her, even while it 
elated. The coming of Susy Rice, with a 
gigantic dripping towel, to bind the genius’s 
fevered brow, with Martha carrying a large 
thermometer, did not disturb her mood. 

“Laugh all you like,’’ she assured them, 
kindly. ‘‘I may surprise you even more. 
Martha, are you using your Emerton to-night? 
May I borrow it?’’ 

Martha promptly fainted into the window-seat. 

The history review proved worse than 
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squirrel-cages and pyramids. Angeline finally 
flung down the book in despair, and ran over 
to Philippa’s for a romp with the puppy. 
‘* Herodotus ought to help me out,’’ she 
explained, as Herodotus, enchanted, set his 
teeth in her ruffles and dragged gaily round the 
room at her heels. ‘‘But when it comes to the 
}reat Schism, even Herodotus is a broken reed.’’ 

‘‘Would you care to read it over with me?’’ 
Ruth Lord looked up shyly. 

Angeline hesitated. 

“‘T hate to bother you, Rufus. But if you’d 
just show me how to begin, I’d be wonderfully 
obliged. ” 

Ruth made out a rough outline. Angeline 
toiled over it with sturdy energy. 

‘‘Wait till to-morrow, when I recite this to 
Professor Rabenau!’’ she exclaimed, at last, 
in triumph. ‘‘Even in that one short hour, 
the class shall awake to find me famous!’’ 

However, the opportunity to send her name 
thundering down the ages did not come the 
next day, nor the day after. Moreover, her 
ambitions flagged. One does not discard the 
habits of seventeen years ina day. Again she 
neglected her history; but pride would not let 
her treat her mathematics so cavalierly. She 
had made a name for herself there; she had 
something to lose. 

*““O Angeline,’’ exclaimed Janet, as they met 
at the door one windy twilight, ‘‘at Mrs. 
Gaines’s dinner last night I sat next to Professor 
Evans, and he was telling me that Doctor 
Oliver had mentioned your mathematics work 
to him! Think of it! You’ll be offered a 
chair on the faculty next!’’ 

“‘Who sat near you?’’ 

*¢Professor Rabenau and Mr. Blake.’’ 

“Oh! What did they say?’’ 

Now Professor Rabenau was head of the his- 
tory department. Mr. Blake was Angeline’s 
instructor in physics. 

‘‘Nothing. Only—yes, Professor Rabenau 
asked particularly if he meant Miss Angeline 
Bishop. Mr. Blake—oh, he lifted his eyebrows, 
but didn’t say one word.’’ 

Angeline was silent. To think that this very 
morning she had explained to Professor 
Rabenau that Savonarola wrote the ninety-five 
theses! And then her laboratory work! Her 
cheeks grew crimson as she remembered her 
execrable note-books, her half-finished experi- 
ments. 

Here was another dilemma. She could not 
be a star in one course, a failure in every other. 
“‘T must bring up my averages,’’ she said to 
herself, grimly. ‘‘But oh, poor, lazy Angeline! 
How she will have to toil!’’ 

By mid-year she had pulled herself past the 
average in history, and was holding her own 
with the physics. The girls had ceased to 
marvel. That was to Angeline the greatest 
satisfaction of all. 

The week before examinations came a line 
from her father. He would pass through the 
university on his way to Chicago, and he could 
stop a day, if she liked. 

Angeline’s brows narrowed. It was a duty 
visit, of course. Her father had not even 
written to her that year. It was odd that he 
should think of coming. He had made her two 
flying visits during her freshman year, and she 
had then dragged him dutifully through every 
building on the campus. There was nothing 
left for him to see. 

She might ask the girls in and give a 
‘‘spread’’? for him. Probably he would not 
enjoy it. True, Margery’s father had delighted 
in their foolishness, but Margery’s father was 
different. However, it was the only thing that 
she could think to do. 

Mr. Bishop arrived. He was tired and not 
very well. However, he would, of course, be 
glad to meet her friends. Angeline tucked him 
up on the davenport couch and petted him 
assiduously. The afternoon moved slowly for 
both. Angeline had never been chums with her 
father. It would have been easier to entertain 
a stranger. 

‘Studying hard, Angeline ?’’ 

“‘Once in a while, father.’’ 

‘*Think you’re going abroad year after next ?’’ 
he asked, with a chuckle. 

se *Spect.”’ 

Mr. Bishop shrugged his shoulders with an 
impatient sigh. Angeline noticed how heavy 
his step had grown, how deeply grooved the 
lines across his forehead. How bored he would 
be by her hilarious crew! 

Yet the spread proved a success. Under the 
thawing influence of Janet’s delicious supper 
Mr. Bishop unbent wonderfully. When it 
came to the ‘‘stunts,’? he put away his eye- 
glasses and his dignity, and shouted with the 
rest. Angeline, who was playing Othello to 
Marion’s Desdemona, observed her parent with 
amazement. To see her stately father collapsed 
with laughter at a schoolgirls’ burlesque was 
food for thought. She mopped the burnt cork 
from her eyes, and considered. ; 

The other girls were considering, too. 

‘* Angeline’s father is just as dear as Mar- 
gery’s, and maybe a little bit dearer,’’ avowed 
Susy Rice. ‘Did you see his funny little 
puzzled glances at her every now and then? 
He made me think of a dear puppy, who 
wants you to play with him, and doesn’t know 
how to ask you.”’ 

“Susy !’? cried Janet, scandalized. 


““That’s it, exactly,”? said Dorothy. ‘He 
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and Angeline both want something, and neither 
one has wits enough to know what it is.’’ 

Margery smiled into hercup. Margery knew. 

Angeline and her father spent the next morn- 
ing in a laborious review of the campus. Mr. 
Bishop exclaimed obligingly over each object 
of interest; but the morning dragged until, at 
the library door, they met Professor Rabenau, 
his arms heaped with books. His merry gray 
eyes snapped as he bowed to Angeline’s intro- 
duction. 

‘Fraulein Bishop is of my classes, yes. And 
we have many a good tilt upon the arena, not?’’ 
he beamed. ‘‘Yet I cannot ask more from her, 
when she is making also so fine a record upon 
the mathematic. Yours is of the bent mathe- 
matical also, Herr Bishop? So I haf inferred. 
So marked a talent is often a_ heritage. 
Morgen!” 

**You didn’t tell me you were brushing up 
your mathematics,’’ said her father, presently. 
‘*I—I’m glad to hear it, Angeline.’’ He looked 
away, and spoke with a queer, boyish shyness. 
‘*And I was much pleased to meet your friends 
and to share your pleasures. It’s been quite a 
while since I’ve had such a good time myself. 
The boys are so busy, and your sisters are 
away so much, that I don’t see them half the 
time. I certainly have enjoyed this.’’ 

Angeline laughed, a little embarrassed. It 
was queer for her father to speak that way. 

A week later Angeline, passing through Main 
Hall, noticed that the exemption lists, those 
rolls of glory, were being posted. She glanced 





down the mathematics sheet. There was | 


Vernon Hall, of course; he was a genius, as 
every one declared. So was Stella Jacobs; so 
was Tom Goodwin. But the last name — 

Angeline Adelaide Bishop! 

Angeline went ‘on steadily, very red of cheek, 
across the lawn. Again she knew the humility 
of success. 

“T’ll send father a post-card. Perhaps he’ll 
like to know about it,’’ she said to herself. 
**Though I dare say he’s forgotten all about 
my math by this time.’’ 

In the end she sent a telegram. Afterward 
she felt exceedingly foolish, and wished she 
could call the message ,back. But the letter 
which came in reply made her forget her pique. 
It was not a long letter, but it was curiously 
satisfying. Angeline read it over twice on her 
way to college; she peeped at it during the 
lecture; she glanced through it once more as 
she hurried over to basket-ball practise. 

** Angeline, you’re not worth your salt 
to-day!’’ scolded Martha, when Angeline, 
provokingly careless, had fumbled the ball for 
the third time. ‘‘I suppose you’re dreaming 
conics and functions, now that you’re a twin- 
kling star on the exempt list. You’ve spent so 
much time on math this fall that your team- 
work is deplorably behindhand. But then, I 
suppose it was worth while.’’ 

“*Yes,’’ said Angeline, slowly. Her fingers 
twisted absently round the envelope thrust | 
into her belt. ‘‘You’re quite right, Martha. 
It was worth while.’’ 
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ee 7 runs a tumultu- 
—_ ous course among 
the Canadian rocks be- 
fore it finally tumbles 
into Lake Superior. It 
is so broken that in most parts 
passage in a canoe means as much 
carrying as paddling, and the 
shores are so rugged and covered 
with tangled undergrowth that 
travel afoot verges on the impos- 
sible. Probably the difficulty of 
fishing it has helped to keep it 
one of the best trout-streams on 
the North Shore. 

A camping party from Du- 
luth, consisting of Walter Pear- 
son and his brother Joe, with 
three companions, four canoes 
and five Indian guides, at- 
tempted it last summer, how- 
ever, and reached a point about 
fifteen miles from the river- 
mouth. Here the party stopped, 
and a couple of days later Wal- aga 
ter and Joe dropped down the —_ a 
stream in one of the canoes to 
try the river a mile or two below 
camp. 

There were rapids, on an 
average, every fifty yards, but 
most of them could berun. Be- 
tween them were stretches of 
deep, rapid water, where the 
big fish lay. If they had wished, 
they could have half-filled the canoe with 
small trout; but anything under a pound 
went back into the water again, and they 
even began to despise any fish that did not 
give a ten minutes’ fight before being 
landed. 

About a mile and a half below camp, how- 
ever, they came to a difficult rapid, which had 
been audible for a long time. Here the water 
rushed through and over a medley of irregular 
boulders, and then, after some ten rods of 
smooth, swift current, poured down a cataract 
of several feet. Huge black rocks, split and 
tumbled, broke up the cascade, and the hoarse 
roar filled the pine woods with sound. 

Even if the first rapid could be negotiated, 
the second certainly was impossible. The in- 
tervening space looked exceedingly promising, 
however, and as there is hardly room for two 
fly-rods in a canoe, Walter landed to fish from 
the bank. Joe then dropped down as near as 
he dared to the rapid, anchored the canoe to 
a boulder by a buckskin thong, and began 
to throw his flies into the foamy water just at 
the foot of the fall. 

Here the shore was less encumbered than 
usual, the thickets were farther from the water, 
and Walter had reasonable space for his back 
cast. There were trout between the cataracts, 
as they had guessed. Walter was kept busy 
from his first cast, and when he had time to 
glance at Joe’s proceedings, his brother seemed 
to be equally fortunate. 

But at one of these hurried glances his eye 
caught something that appalled him. The 
buckskin loop that held the straining canoe 
seemed to be in danger of slipping from its hold 
on the rock. 

He shouted, but the roar of the water 
drowned his voice. He hurried up the bank 
opposite the canoe. It was true, the thong was 
slipping from its hold. It is difficult to tie a 
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rope round a rock with 
security. 

He yelled again, but 
Joe had just hooked a 
fish, and his attention 
was fully absorbed. At this, 
Walter took to throwing 
stones. He succeeded finally 
in sending one with a thump into the 
canoe, and Joe looked up. He caught 
the direction of his brother’s pointing 








THE DIFFI- 
CULTY WAS 
TO HOOK THE 
FLIES INTO 
HIS BROTHER'S 
CLOTHING. 


arm, glanced astern, and seemed to grasp the 
danger like a flash. 

He dropped his rod and snatched at the pad- 
dle, but it was too late. The loop slipped free, 
the canoe shot forward, and before Joe could 
dip the paddle overboard, it whirled broadside 
on into the rapids. 

Instantly it capsized. Joe went out of sight 
in the foam and water, and then Walter saw 
him floating down on the current below the 
rapid. He was on his back, with his face just 
above water, and he did not move a limb. 

Walter shouted again, but got no response. 
Joe had not been submerged long enough to be 


drowned, but he had evidently been knocked | 


senseless against the stones. 

Then Walter realized the new and greater 
danger. 
toward the second cataract, and no one could 
dive down that fall and live. The rocks at the 
bottom of this cascade would brain the strongest | 
swimmer. 

Walter dropped his rod and rushed into the 
water. 
came near sweeping him from his feet. 
clearly too deep to wade, and he was a poor 
swimmer. He knew well that he could never 
reach his brother in time. They would go over 
the fall together. 

Joe was more than thirty feet from shore. 
Walter thought of a long pole, and splashed 
madly ashore again. 
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Joe was drifting rapidly head foremost 


The strength of the swirling current | 
It was | 


He caught sight of his | 
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fishing-rod, with its hundred yards of strong 
| and perfect silk line on the reel. 

| Joe was now about twenty yards above the 
cascade, and it seemed to Walter that he was 
moving slightly as he drifted, that he was begin- 
ning to struggle as if he were coming to his 


senses. But it was too late to swim, and 
struggling would only put his head under 
water. 


Rod in hand, Walter ran into the river again, 
as far as he dared to go. His brother was 
twenty feet farther out and coming down fast. 
He measured the distance with his eye, reeled 
out the line, waving the rod in the air, and 
then, with a turn of his wrist, the delicate rod 
shot the pair of flies out across the water. 

The difficulty was not in the length of the 
cast; it was to hook the flies in his brother’s 
clothing. The flies fell a yard beyond Joe’s 
body. He drew them in. They slipped over 
his chest. One of them seemed to catch for an 
instant, but it came free at the first tug. 

Desperately Walter swished the flies out of 
the water for another cast. 

Meanwhile Joe had floated farther. He was 
terribly near the cataract, and moving faster 
as the current quickened. And now Walter 
saw that he was unmistakably moving his hands 
feebly, in a half-conscious attempt to swim. 

He saw that he would have time to throw 
but once more. This cast meant his brother’s 
life or death, and his nerves grew cool with the 
| emergenc ‘y. He waded a little farther into 
| the stream, leaning against the current to keep 
his balance. 

The line whirled again and shot out, and 
again the gut fell across Joe’s shoulders, with 
the flies in the water on the other side. 
With the greatest care, Walter drew in the 
line. One of the flies dragged over the body as 
before. The other caught, broke loose, and 
caught again in Joe’s coat, near the collar, and 
then the rod bent with the sudden strain of one 
hundred and fifty-nine pounds floating down- 
ward on the strong current. 

Walter was using a steel rod, lighter and 
stronger than any wooden one, but he feared 
for his line. The current pulled hard, and he 
dared not exert too much force. Joe’s body 
swung round, the head up-stream, the feet 
toward the cataract, and the current split and 
ripped in spray over his head, 

The lithe steel rod bent hoop-like. There 
was a struggle for a moment, a 
deadlock between the stream and 
the new force, and then Walter felt 
that he could not hold it. His tackle 
would never stand the strain. 

With the check on the reel he 
let out line, inch by inch, to ease 
the resistance, and meanwhile he 
endeavored to swing his brother 
across the current and nearer the 
shore. 

He was partly successful. Joe 
came over, in an are of a circle, 
under the pull of rod and line, but 
the current pulled harder, and for 
every inch he gained thus, Walter 
had to let out a foot of line. 

Yet he thought he was going to 
win, and he might have won, but 
the slow sidewise motion suddenly 
seemed to bring Joe into a swifter 
strip of the stream. 

There was a stronger tug. A 
yard of line went out unintention- 
ally, and before Walter could check 
it, Joe was poised at the very 
head of the fall, hanging at the 
end of the taut, vibrating line, 
while his feet wavered in the rush- 
ing current. 

It was the crisis. Walter stopped 
the reel and brought the rod back- 
ward, bringing all its stiffness into 
play. It seemed minutes, but prob- 
ably it was not two seconds. The 
| gut cast parted with a loud crack, and the 
line snapped back into Walter’s face like a 
whip-lash. Joe was gone like lightning. He 
had shot over the fall—but he had gone feet 
first ! 

Walter splashed out of the water and ran 
round to the bottom of the cataract. Joe was 
there, drifting round and round in a circular 
eddy, and as he came within a yard of the 
shore, Walter dragged him in. 

His face was cut, his coat was torn half-off 
him, and he was unconscious again—evidently 
half-drowned, if nothing else. Walter worked 
over him for what seemed an interminable time 
before he came to himself, and then he was far 
too faint and sick with the knocks he had 
received and the amount of water he had swal- 
lowed to be able to walk. His brother finally 
had to leave him while he hurried back for a 
| couple of the guides, who presently transported 
| the unlucky fisherman to camp. 

The canoe was found stranded a mile below, 
in a badly battered condition. Joe himself was 
battered almost as badly. From head to foot 
he was covered with bruises that made move- 
| ment impossible for a couple of days and un- 
pleasant for a week. 

His legs had suffered worst, however, and 
they had saved his head. If he had gone 
over the fall head first he would never have 
come out alive, so that Walter’s tackle had 
held long enough to save him, after all. 


























GERONIMO. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


equiring hotel waiters to be manicured is the 

latest device in the crusade for cleanliness. 

No doubt it is possible to keep neat without a 

professional parer and clipper, but specializa- 
tion is the note of the age. 


tT rare coins collected by a Brooklyn man 
in his lifetime were recently sold by auction 
in London for seventy-eight thousand dollars. 
Collecting rare coins seems to be as profitable 
as collecting the common kinds. 


he blind of the world have been celebrating 

the centenary of their benefactor, the French 
blind man, Louis Braille. He invented the 
system of embossed point writing which the 
blind use, and which bears his name. 


ie spite of our democratic government, we 
love to bestow titles. ‘‘Conductor’’ Finnegan 
and ‘‘Postman’’ Roberts are examples. So 
widely spread is this habit that a newspaper, 
in all seriousness, recently spoke of a certain 
rascal as ‘‘Boodler’’ So-and-so. 


M householders will read with interest 
and envy the report from an archeologist 
that he has found records in ancient Babylon 
which indicate that for a sum equivalent to 
three dollars a year a man could rent an eight- 
room house with a courtyard, a garden, and 
access to the river. 


[" this noisy world silence may be the best 
cure for some ills of body and spirit. A 
Chicago church has established a ‘‘silence 
room,’’ where women may rest; not even a 
whisper is permitted. The pastor thinks that 
some women on the verge of nervous breakdown 
may be saved by this room. 


ne hundred orphans who lost their parents 

in the Sicilian earthquake will be cared 
for in a home which is to be built with two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars given by the 
American Red Cross Society. This is one of 
ten orphanages which the international com- 
mittee has decided to found. 


he seed of imperial federation which Cham- 
berlain planted in the English mind is 
sprouting. The British secretary of war has 
announced that he is negotiating with the colo- 
nies with a view to the creation of an army of 
the empire, and not of Great Britain merely. 
After the imperial army will come the imperial 
parliament. 


(oe the Apache chief, who died the 
other day at the age of about ninety years, 
was an unreconstructed Indian. He had been 
a prisoner for twenty years, since General Miles 
captured him in 1886, and he did not like the 
white man. A few years ago he dictated his 
autobiography, a ‘‘human document’’ of sin- 
gular interest and sincerity. 
bie head of Abraham Lincoln, modeled after 
that on a medal by Victor Brenner, is 
soon to take the place of the Indian on the 
one-cent piece. As this is the coin most fa- 
miliar to the people whom Lincoln said God 
must love, because He made so many of them, 
it is peculiarly appropriate that the features of 
the great President should adorn it. 
precast instruction in France is supposed 
to be of very high quality. Yet of the 
young men examined for the French army 
during the past three years, it is reported that 
one-quarter showed by their examinations that 
they never heard of Joan of Are, and over half 
of them knew nothing of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
If the report is not exaggerated it offers proof 
of the contention that examinations do not 
show what a person knows. Even an illiterate 
youth in the obscurest village must have heard 
of the Maid of Orleans and of the greatest of 
soldiers. Military fame is the most certain to 
reach the common ear. 


Me a bereaved father and mother will sym- 
pathize with some parents in Cadiz, Spain, 
who are seeking the photograph of their dead 
daughter. The child, two and a half years 
old, was playing on the beach at a bathing-place 
just outside of Cadiz in February of last year. 
The little girl attracted the attention of an 
American lady and gentleman who are supposed 
to have been passengers on the steamer Arabic, 











then in port. They talked with the child and 
took her photograph, and when she started back 
to Cadiz with her mother, nurse and another 
child, the gentleman carried her to the car, held 
her on his lap and chatted with her as they 
rode to the city. The child has died, and the 
only photograph of her in existence is the one 
which the Americans made. The father has 
secured the passenger list of the Arabic, and 
has written to every one of the six hundred 
and fifty passengers to see if he cannot discover 
who took the photograph and get a copy. For 
the sake of the sorrowing mother and father 
every kindly person will hope, not only that 
they may find the person they seek, but that the 
photograph was a good one and that the nega- 
tive has been preserved. 


* ¢ 


THE PINES. 


The elemental secrets are their own; 
They bear the swell of ocean in their tone. 
Charlotte M. Packard. 


* © 


THE FISHERIES QUESTION. 


he ratification by the Senate of the special 

agreement with Great Britain in regard 

to the Newfoundland fisheries is regarded 
as the beginning of the end of a most protracted 
and unpleasant controversy. 

One must go back even of the Revolution to 
find the inception of it. ‘The colonies which 
became the United States of America made 
common cause with their British fellows against 
the French in America, and also in common 
with them fished all the waters of the North 
Atlantic. 

After the Revolution, when the articles of 
peace were under discussion, the Americans 
maintained their right to continue to fish in the 
waters of Newfoundland, Labrador and the 
Maritime Provinces, and the right was admitted 
in the treaty which ended the war, and admitted 
in most distinct terms. 

The lapse of time brought another clash 
between the two countries. The War of 1812 
was fought. At its conclusion, when peace was 
again under discussion, the British commis- 
sioners contended that the war had abrogated 
all treaties, and therefore the fishing rights set- 
tled by the treaty of 1783 must be considered as 
ended. The difficulty was supposed to be 
surmounted by the conclusion of the treaty of 
1818; but the true interpretation of that treaty 
remains in dispute to this day. 

Many attempts have been made to arrange 
the difficulty. The most promising effort of all 
was that in the treaty of Washington, in 1871, 
which dealt also with the Alabama claims. 
But the judgment of the Halifax tribunal, 
under which the United States had to pay a 
heavy price for the fishing privileges given by 
the treaty, was highly unsatisfactory to the 
American fishermen, and the arrangement soon 
terminated. 

Since then Newfoundland has made many 
attempts to nullify the provisions of the treaty 
by special legislation directed against American 
fishermen. 

This legislation has taken the form of laws 
forbidding Americans to buy bait in Newfound- 
land ports, and to ship Newfoundland seamen 
on American vessels. There have also been 
other annoying regulations. Two attempts to 
seeure reciprocity treaties have failed, and for 
a number of years a modus vivendi, renewed 
annually, has been in force, the Americans 
stoutly maintaining that the treaty of 1818 
guarantees them all the rights they demand. 

Negotiations begun by Mr. Hay and completed 
by Mr. Root and Ambassador Reid have now 
led to the agreement, which the Senate has just 
ratified, to submit the differences to The Hague 
Conference. 

* * 


AN UNCROWDED PROFESSION. 


ithin the year four important American 
W institutions of learning have been 

obliged to select new presidents—Har- 
vard, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
the University of Michigan and Dartmouth. 
The officers empowered to choose the new heads 
of these institutions have not found an abun- 
dance of ‘presidential timber.’’ 

Harvard elected a worthy alumnus. The 
Institute of Technology chose a man educated 
in England, who was filling an important posi- 
tion in Columbia University. Dartmouth called 
a distinguished son, Congressman McCall of 
Massachusetts, but he declined the position of 
president on the ground that his life-work 
was in the public service. The University of 
Michigan has apparently not yet found a suit- 
able successor to the venerable and veteran 
Doctor Angell. 

Here is one profession which is not crowded, 
for the reason that not one college man in a hun- 
dred combines the training and the character 
which a college president should have. He must 
have the experience of a man of affairs and the 
interests of the scholar. Men of affairs are likely 
to find their activities remote from university 
life; men of scholarly interests are inclined to 
live among books, and miss the experience in 
the world which develops administrative power. 

In America the college president is an impor- 
tant citizen. The serious newspapers and mag- 
azines discuss the question of successors to 


Doctor Angell and Doctor Tucker as gravely 
as they discuss the appointment of a Cabinet 
minister or an ambassador to England. Popular 
interest in the resignation of the president of 
a university excited the surprise of a visiting 
professor from an Italian university. The 
American people value their universities and 
honor the men who direct them. Moreover, 
many of our college presidents have been men 
of power, who made their position great in the 
eyes of the country. 

The election of a college president is a national 
event, and the man chosen is expected by the 
public and those who choose him to be a leader 
in American life. So a new college president 
is not easy to find. 

* © 


WHERE IS SPRING? 


The West Wind whispered, “I can guess,” 
The South replied, “I know.” 
Gordon RK. Creighton. 


* ¢ 


ROMANTIC UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


ife in Northern latitudes is robbed of romance 
[* by that foe of imaginative delights, bad 
weather. The woman lover of the poets 
has her fancy challenged in March by Tenny- 
son’s invitation to the garden, and behold, the 
garden is a dreary expanse of lumpy mud, 
frozen into furrows, like the graves of prehis- 
toric dwarfs. ‘‘The bridal of the earth and 
sky’’ must be attended, if at all, by one clothed 
in galoshes and rain coat, and protected by 
an umbrella. 
Milton pictured Sabrina 
sitting 


Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave, 

In twisted braids of lilies knitting 

The loose train of her amber-lropping hair. 
But if any romantic maiden tries to dress her 
hair sitting outdoors in a downpour of rain, 
she will find the process singularly lacking in 
those emotions of pleasure which the poet led 
her to expect. Even Byron’s lines describing 
his lover, ‘‘canopied by the blue sky, so cloud- 
less, clear, and purely beautiful,’’ will hardly 
justify themselves to the youth of New England 
or Illinois when they test them with the mer- 
eury fifteen degrees below zero. 

Our own poets have tried to deal with the 
facts apologetically. .‘‘What is so rare as a day 
in June,’’ sings Lowell, setting a date for his 
praise, and adding, sadly, ‘‘Then if ever come 
perfect days!’’ Perhaps our poets’ best contri- 
bution to the chronicle of nature has been 
made behind the shelter of the window-pane, 
as when Emerson writes, ‘‘Enclosed in the 
tumultuous privacy of storm,’’ and Whittier 
cries : 

No cloud above, no earth below,— 
A universe of sky and snow. 

It behooves the more romantic sex to cease 
to expect the impossible at the hands of the 
weather. ‘‘Old Probabilities’’ is a sorry poet. 
Whoever relies upon favoring skies and purling 
brooks for romance is doomed to ‘‘the pains of 
prose’’ for eight months of the year. While the 
Italian girl dreams ‘‘Where summer sings and 
never dies,’’ the American girl must sit by the 
fire and dry her feet. What the Northern woman 
loses in romantic charm she may gain in humor. 
If she muses less, let her laugh more. Nothing 
keeps one warm and dry in a driving American 
storm better than a hearty peal of laughter. 


* ¢ 


EXTRAORDINARY SESSIONS. 

ithin two days of his inauguration in 
W 1897 President McKinley called Con- 

gress in extraordinary session on 
March 15th, to provide revenues to meet the 
expenses of the government. Existing law had 
not produced money enough to pay the current 
bills for the three previous years. Congress 
met, and passed what is now known as the 
Dingley tariff law, which has remained in 
force, practically unchanged, longer than any 
other tariff act in American history. 

It is a curious coincidence that the first busi- 
ness of President Taft, twelve years after 
McKinley issued his call to Congress, is the 
summoning of the lawmakers to Washington to 
revise the tariff. The expenses of the govern- 
ment have increased to such an extent that the 
present law does not produce sufficient revenue. 

Congress must make such changes as will 
increase the national income. But there is a 
wide-spread demand, both in and out of the 
party in power, that the duties upon imported 
goods, under the protective system, shall be 
reduced. Such a reduction increases revenue 
in some cases by leading to increased importa- 
tion; but the current deficit is too great to be 
made up in that way, and new taxes will be 


necessary. 

The financial condition of the country was 
responsible for the extraordinary session of 
Congress which President Cleveland called in 
the first year of his second term, in 1893, as 
well as for that held soon after the inauguration 
of Van Buren, in the autumn of 1837. 

Four of the five extraordinary sessions called 
prior to 1813 grew out of our relations with 
Europe. The other was called by Jefferson to 
ratify the purchase of Louisiana. President 
Hayes had to cail Congress together twice to 
pass appropriation bills which had been vetoed 





by him because they contained political matter 











which he would not approve. Lincoln was 
compelled early in his administration to sum- 
mon Congress to meet the issues raised by the 
attack on Fort Sumter. President Roosevelt had 
but one extra session, and that was to consider 
Cuban reciprocity. 

* © 


A CONTENTIOUS PROGRAM. 

ing Edward, speaking for the Liberal gov- 

ernment at the opening of Parliament, 

outlined a program of legislation which 
contains so much contentious matter that it will 
be impossible to carry out more than a small 
part of it in a single session. 

There is the disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of the Welsh Church, for example. It 
has been demanded by the non-conformist Welsh 
clergy for forty years and has been on the Lib- 
eral program for half as long. On the other 
hand, it is hotly opposed by the established 
church itself and by the Conservative party, 
and any measure proposing disestablishment 
will lead to prolonged discussion. 

The contention over this religious question, 
however, is likely to be less serious than that 
over the socialistic plans of the government. 
It is necessary to provide money for the pay- 
ment of the old-age pensions and also to raise 
funds for the enlargement of the navy. The 
nation is already heavily taxed, and the proposal 
of new subjects of taxation or the increase of 
old taxes is bound to meet with strong opposi- 
tion, especially from those who will have to 
bear the new burdens. 

The establishment of public labor exchanges 
and government insurance against unemploy- 
ment are among the remedies proposed for the 
discontent of the working men. Other measures 
for the benefit of the same class are those for 
better housing and for the improvement of the 
sanitary conditions in towns. Although the 
need of betterment is generally admitted, dis- 
agreement will come over the method of securing 
the desired end. 

There is wide disagreement, too, on the wis- 
dom of Lord Morley’s plans for the reform of 
the government of India, as they include the 
admission of natives to the higher offices, and 
open the door to bitter contention between the 
Hindus and Mohammedans. 

It is expected that the House of Lords will 
defeat some of the most important of these 
measures. In that event, it is probable that a 
dissolution of Parliament will follow, and an 
appeal be made to the country on the issue of 
the right of the Lords to veto the acts of the 


Commons. 
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n attempt is making in New England to restore 
the country church to its old position of lead- 
ership. Those who are behind the movement 
believe that if the church will interest itself, under 
the direction of an alert pastor, in the social and 
economic side of the life of the people, there will 
be a great improvement, not only in the rural 
conditions on the material side, but in the moral 
tone of the people also. It is suggested that it is 
within the power of the church to create such a 
sense of common interest in the well-being of all 
that if a forest fire, for example, should break out, 
everybody would hasten to help extinguish it, 
where now only the men whose trees are threat- 
ened ordinarily respond to the call. The matter 
of good roads might also be a church as well as a 
town interest, for the ability of families to get to 
church on Sundays is affected by the condition of 
the roads. There will quickly occur other in- 
stances to the man who understands how closely 
the activities of the successful church touch the 
things in which the people are interested. This 
New England movement began last summer, when 
the Country Church Association was formed. The 
association held its first conference in Boston in 
January, to make plans for future work. The 
leaders of country churches elsewhere will be in- 
terested in a few months to learn how successful 
the plans have been. 


new record for a day’s speed was made by the 
Cunard liner, Mauretania, on a trip from 
Liverpool to New York last month, when the ship 
covered six hundred and eighty-eight knots, or 
nearly seven hundred and ninety-two statute miles, 
from noon of one day to noon of the next. As the 
vessel travels with the sun on the western route, 
the day in question was twenty-four hours and 
forty-eight minutes long. The speed, therefore, 
was about thirty-two statute miles an hour, or as 
fast as the ordinary railroad-train. The average 
speed made for the whole distance was more than 
twenty-nine statute miles an hour. No other ship 
ever crossed so quickly. The best previous record 
was made by the sister ship of the same line, the 
Lusitania. Both vessels are equipped with tur- 
bine engines. ie 
f amateur photographers could afford such a 
machine for printing their pictures as is used 
by a large stereoscopic view company, they would 
get more pleasure than now out of the use of their 
cameras. The company runs a machine which 
will print at the rate of fifteen hundred photo- 
graphs an hour. It is so arranged that when the 
length of the exposure needed for a given negative 
has been ascertained, it can be set to run at that 
rate, and will continue to run indefinitely. The 
sensitized paper is carried to the negative by a 
suction disk, is exposed to an electric light, and 
passed on to a receiving box. It is then delivered 
to a developing hine, from which it emerges 
ready to be trimmed and mounted. Thus the 
drudgery of photography is done by machinery. 





0 great is the interest in deep waterways that 
the New York superintendent of public works 
has begun to advocate the connection of Cayuga 
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and Seneca lakes with the enlarged Erie Canal in 
such a-way that the lakes will become part of the 
system of water highways. He says that for six 
million dollars this can be done, and a hundred 
miles be added to the canal system. As the two 
lakes are nearer the coal-fields of Pennsylvania 
than any other waterway with access to New 
York harbor and the Great Lakes, he believes that 
the business of shipping coal over them would be 
enough to make the improvement worth while. 


* ¢ 


THE COMPENSATING WAY. 


aroline Leslie left the doctor’s office, the doom 
ca of his warning ringing in her ears. For he 
was a great specialist, and he knew. 

“Above all things, Miss Leslie,” he had said, 
“since you are obliged to use your eyes daily at 
your profession, you must spare them all addi- 
tional (strain. You must not read at night; you 
must not read on the cars. I only wish that you 
eould give them the completest rest.” 

“The completest rest.” How could that ever 
come to a busy private secretary whose salary, 
every penny of it, was needed at home? And how, 
too, was she, with her active mind, to stand the 
long evenings without her books, the daily, drag- 
ging car ride without the companionship of read- 
ing? All this she thought of, brooded over, until 
at last she spoke her concentrated grief to her 
nearest friend, a woman ten years older than her- 
self, and full of the keenest, quickest sympathy in 
the world. 

“I feel like a cowardly wretch to be complaining 
this way,” she ended. “I know it’s a positive 
mercy that I have any eyes at all left. Only —” 

“Only you love to read so much, and all the rest 
of it, Carol dear. I know. But you won’t let the 
discouragement master you, I’m sure, wise little 
virgin that. you are! I’d as soon expect the sun 
to stop shining as to see the flame of your spirit 
burn low. Just try, child, and try again, and then 
try once more. You will surely find the compen- 
sating way.” 

A month later Caroline Leslie met her friend on 
the car, in the midst of one of those tired, late, 
disheartened crowds, a crowd that never seems 
to do anything but hang wearily to straps, nor to 
live anywhere but at the farthest end of the route. 
Yet in all this jumble of fatigue Caroline Leslie’s 
face was contented, radiant. 

“Well, Carol?” demanded the older woman, as 
she struggled to her friend’s side. 

“O Angela, I’ve found the ‘compensating way’! 
And such a funny one as it is! Listen, and I’ll 
whisper it, because if people heard me they’d think 
I was crazy. You remember before this how I 
hated crowds? I loved my people in books, not 
in real life; I didn’t know how interesting they 
could be. Even now I like them in a queer, 
bookish sort of way. : 

“T mustn’t read, you know, so instead I just try 
to imagine to myself how Thackeray would have 
drawn that sensible, solid-looking couple in the 
corner, and what Dickens would have said about 
that tired shop-girl opposite, or how Trollope 
would have deseribed that prosperous politician. 
When I get tired of making up stories about the 
people, I stare out of the window at all those little 
suburban homes where every light seems to say, 
*We’re safe and happy! Safe and happy!’” 

She broke off with a little apologetic laugh. 

“You may yet find me the great American real- 
ist, you know. You'll think me crazy, too, but 
sometimes I get so interested in my living book 
that I simply hate to leave it; which is what I 
must do this very moment. Gracious,” with a 
frantie gesture to the conductor, “I ought to have 
left the car two streets ago!”’ She nodded a quick 
farewell to her friend. 

“Angela,” she whispered with hurried humor 
as the car jerked to a final stop, “‘you see one has 
to walk back even on the ‘compensating way’!” 


* 


ALL BOOK NAMES. 


ust as her car was coming, the new customer 

handed her gay bunch of flowers to the solemn 
and seductive black baby on the door-step, whose 
eyes begged them. 

“Yo, Algy, stop suckin’ yo’ thumb an’ thank the 
lady,” admonished the child’s mother, a stout, 
smiling colored laundress in immaculate plaid 
gingham. 

“So his name is Algernon?” said the lady, nod- 
ding pleasantly as she hailed the car. 

“No’m,” rejoined the mother, proudly, escorting 
her to the curb, “she ain’t a he, an’ her name’s 
Algebra.” 

There was no time for explanations, but next 
time the lady met the friend who had recommended 
Mrs. Jennifer’s laundry-work, she related the 
ae dialogue, and asked if she could have heard 
aright. 

Her friend assured her that she had. Moreover, 
there were seven little Jennifers in all, and they 
all had what their mother proudly called “book 
names.” Mr. Jennifer was a janitor in a small 
branch library, and on the arrival of the first 
baby, his wife had bidden him ask the librarian, a 
good-natured and fun-loving young girl, to pick 
out for it a “book name”—something melodious 
and flowing and imposing, and above all, unusual. 

She had obligingly named over a number of the 
heroines of romance as she chanced to think of 
them, and he had reported back as many as he 
could remember. After some hesitation between 
Fedalma and Esmeralda, they chose the longer 
name, but reverted to the other when a second 
baby came. 

The first boy they proudly christened Richard 
Coeur de Lion, and the second, Nicholas Nickleby. 
The twins were Amyas and Ayacanora. 

; Then came the seventh baby, and the friendly 
librarian had been replaced, during an illness, by 
a sour-tempered person of whom favors could not 
be asked. So Mr. Jennifer, instead, asked a stu- 
dent whom he found poking about in an alcove, 
kindly to read over to him—he did not explain 
why—the titles of a few of the books there. The 
young man did so, but without promise, until he 
reached the word Algebra. 

There Mr. Jennifer joyously stopped him, and 
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hastened home to report his euphonious discovery ; | 
and that is why the six little literary Jennifers are 
followed by one lone piccaninny in mathematics. 


* @¢ 
OLD ADVERTISEMENTS. 


here are fashions in advertising as in every- 

thing else. The advertisements of to-day, for 
example, are calmer and more reasonable than 
those of half a century ago. Exceptions, to be 
sure, may be found, such as the circus bill-board, 
but even that is less flaunting than its ancestors. 
In a book entitled ‘Musical Memories,” G. P. 
Upton quotes some advertisements of over a 
quarter of a century ago. 

The first is the announcement of a concert. 

“WACHTEL, WACHTEL, WACHTEL! 
“The Great, The Magnetic Tenor!! 

“The famous German tenor whose phenomenal 
and magnificent voice flows like the Rhine itself, 
turbulent, restless, through all the storied tracts 
of music. A magnificent fountain, meant, as the 
poet has intimated, to flow on forever. The 
princely haste of a lyric monarch compelled to 
sound his natural gifts to all the world, and with 
only one lifetime to accomplish his purpose.” 

Another more ans statement announced the 
coming of the Swiss Bell Ringers: 

“THE CAMPANALOGIANS. 

“Marvellous Heterogeniconsolidatoire, received 
ag bg by intelligent audiences, sanctioned 
by the clergy, indorsed by the press and the 
people.” 
ere is a description of a circus: 

“With aeropalitic miracles, zampiloerostration, 
Véchelle perileuse, and the quadruple anabathron 
performed by a quartette of acrobatic braves, with 
enlivening interludes to relieve highly wrought 
sensibilities.” 


MARTIAL MUSIC. 


t is an understatement of deeds of heroism 

which delights the British soldier, declares Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle in “‘Through the Magic Door.” 
Anything in the least “highfalutin” would depress 
a body of English troops; German troops can 
march to battle singing Luther’s hymns; French- 
men will work themselves into a frenzy by a song 
of glory; but English poets need not imagine that 
martial song is what the British soldier needs, as 
these instances testify. 


Our sailors, working the heavy guns in South 
Africa, sang, ‘““Here’s another lump of sugar for 
the Bird.” I saw a regiment go into battle to the 
refrain of “A little bit off the top.” The martial 
pees, unless he had the genius and the insight of a 

i ing would have wasted a good deal of ink 
before he got down to such chants as these. 

The Russians are not unlike us in this respect. 
I remember reading of some column ascending a 
breach and singing oe from start to finish, | 
until a few survivors were left victorious upon the 
crest, with the song still going. 

A spectator inquired what wondrous chant it 
was which had warmed them to such a deed of 
valor, and he found that the exact meaniwg of the 
words, endlessly repeated, was “Ivan is in the 
garden picking cabbages.” 

The fact is, | suppose, that a mere monotonous 
sound may take the place of the tom-tom of savage 
warfare, and hypnotize the soldier into valor. 


* ¢ 


FAMILY LIKENESS. 


uring the Civil War Col. E. J. Sherman visited 
Washington, and called upon his distinguished 
kinsman, Gen. William T. Sherman. In “Some 
Recollections of a Long Life’ he describes the 

visit: 
I —_ in my card, and when I entered his room, 


‘Well, Mr. Sherman, are we related?” 

I answered, “Yes, general, but not near enough 
to cause you any special uneasiness.” L[explained 
to him just what the relationshi WAS ; that we 
belonged to the same “‘Sherman — ; that we 
separated four generations back from him. 
—" said the general, ‘“‘we Shermans all look 

e.” 
After a little another card came in. The general 
remarked that probably the gentleman had never 
seen him, and asked me to take his chair, which I 
did, we both being in civilian dress. 

As the gentleman SN y- 3 I rose and offered 
him my hand, and as he took it he said tome: _ 

“T should know you, general, from your pic- 


eo 


ures.” 

I replied, “I cannot claim to be General Sher- 
man. Iam onlya colonel. This,” turning to the 
general, “is General Sherman.” 

“Well,” said the general, “I had just remarked 
—— Sherman that we Shermans all looked 
e.”” 
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DIDN’T REALIZE 
HOW INJURIOUS COFFEE REALLY WAS. 


Many persons go on drinking coffee year after 
year without realizing that it is the cause of many 
obscure but persistent ailments. 

The drug—caffeine—in coffee and tea, is very 
like uric acid and is often the cause of rheumatic 
attacks which, when coffee is used habitually, 
become chronic. 

A Washington lady said, recently: “I am sixty- 
five and have had a good deal of experience with 
coffee. 
of many diseases. 
teeth in children. 
“When I drank coffee I had sick spells and still 
did not realize that coffee could be so harmful, till 
about a year ago I had rheumatism in my arms 


I am sure it causes decay of 


was all run down. 

“At last, after finding that medicines did me no 
good, I decided to quit coffee entirely and try 
Postum. After using it six months I fully recov- 
ered my health beyond all expectations, can sleep 
sound and my rheumatism is all gone.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read the famous little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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TWO BITS OF WOOD. 


mportance cannot be reduced to a matter of size. 

The success of a piece of work may depend on 
a tiny detail. Such is the case in regard to that | 
marvel of construction, the violin. Rev. H. R. 
Haweis in his ““My Musical Life” tells of the care 
and labor expended on two little pieces of wood 
which go to make up the perfect whole. 


The sound-bar is a strip of pine wood runnin 
obliquely under the left foot of the bridge. 
slight mistake in its position, looseness, or in- 
equality or roughness of finish will produce that 
hollow, teeth-on-edge growl called “wolf.” It 
takes great cunning and a life of practical study 
to know how long and how thick the sound-bar 
must be, and exactly where to place it, in each 
instrument. s 

The sound-post is a little pine prop, like a short 
bit of cedar pencil. It is the soul of the violin, and 
through it pours all vibrations. Days and weeks 
are spent in adjusting the tiny sound-post. Its 
position exhausts the patience of the maker, and 
makes the joy or the misery of the player. 


* @¢ 


PASTORAL ADJUNCTS. 


I" these days the demands upon the skilled play- 
wright are many and complicated. ‘Too busy 
to do a little work for me right off?” asked a 
theatrical manager, and the playwright signified 
his willingness to attempt it. 


“Allright,” said the theatrical manager. ‘“We’ve 

t a from the author to put on a drama- 
ization of ‘The Minister’s Vacation,’ that country 
book that’s so popular; and the author’s willing 
we should work in one or two more incidents to 
make the action lively. 
“Now I want you to write up a cyclone and a 
couple of trick mules. I’ve got the machinery for 
the cyclone, and the two mules are great. I want 
the pastoral flavor of the book +t) you under- 
stand, but just a little more ‘go’ in it.’ 
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No. 104Y, 9 Prepaid. 


|. Artistic, Unusual, Becom- 
ing, and a New Low price 


| for 80 smart a specimen. : 
Full $12.50 value. x 
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| Express No 
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Distinctive, uncom- : Mush- 

mon, and admirably © ‘ 


adapted for all occa- Soom 
sions. In every respect 
a $15.00 hat. yle being 
universally 
becoming. 
Made of plia- 
~ ble Yedda 
braid inter- 
woven in a 
graceful design, 
hand sewed over 
a wire frame. A 
erushed band of vel- 
vet passes around 
the upper portion 
of the crown and a 
soft rosette of the 
velvet is jauntily 
placed in front with a 
handsome jet cabochon. 
Fine imported Antennes sup- 
ply the requisite height and 
] add a decided Frenchy style. 
This. Hat can be fur- 
nished_ in Black, White, 
Navy, Lilac, Burnt or Rose 
color with self color or con- 
trasting Antennes. 
4 Express 
Price $4.9. » Prepaid. 
No. 105 Y. A fascinating hat most suitable for all 
occasions. Made of the fancy Yedda braid now so 
much in vogue. It is hand sewed over a medium-sized 
frame of mushroom shape and has a very effective 
foliage crown. Ribbon is draped around the crown 
with a knot and two ends at the left side front. An 








| other side, as illustrated. 


exquisite cluster of small roses and buds set at the 
This Hat can be made 
up of Black Straw with pink roses, or White 


or Blue Straw with Price $5 95 Express 
eet ] 


crimson roses. Prepaid. 
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No. 210 Y, Hand Embroidered, $1.75. 
This dainty Waist will 
$1.75, appeal to woen of cul- 
post-paid. _tivated taste because of 


its smart simplicity. 
Made of shee . 
Batiste. Buttons vis- 
ibly at back, 
where clusters 
of tucks extend 
the full length. 
Front exquisite- 
ly embroid- 
ered by hand 
in floral de- 


trimmed with 
clusters of fine 
tucksand edged 
with a frill of 


collar. 
Veining fin- 
ishes the shoul- 
ders and collar 
in a_ distinctive 
way, adding to the 
smart appearance of 
this well-made Waist. 
No. 210 Y. White only. ° post- 
Sizes 32 to 4 bust measure. Price $1.75, paid. 
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trated. Shaped collar 
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finished with an effec- 

tive frill of lace, as are 

also the sleeves. 

No. 211 Y. White only. 
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If you are not perfectly satisfied with any- 
thing we send you—we want you to return 
it to us immediately, and we will promptly and 
cheerfully refund your money. 
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WEST 
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Christopher Robert Fayteron 


h, that a singer would rise, 
And sing us the song of the West, 
With the eagle’s glint in his eyes, 
And the lion’s soul in his breast! 


Greater of heart than of head, 
Stalwart as primitive man; 

Son of a race that is dead— 
The pioneer Titan clan. 


Knowing from childhood days 

The trails through the cumbered hills; 
Skilled of the searching gaze 

For the well the rare rain fills. 


Riding the deserts that blench 
As scorched by an angered God ; 
Guide of the men that wrench 
From Saharas the verdant sod. 


Deft with a reeking team 
To gallop a headlong grade ; 
Careless where bullets scream ; 
Of nothing from God afraid. 


Foremost in forest lore ; 
Swift on the lurking foe ; 
Climbing where snow-heights soar 
O’er highlands heaped below. 


Proud of the garden-lands, 
Where summer never dies ; 
Where beauty but commands, 
And kindred beauties rise. 


Such must he be who would sing 
The song of the unsung West, 

With the sweep of the eagle’s wing, 
And the note of his lion’s breast. 
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TWICE BLESSED WORK. 


- appy? I should think 

so! The very thing 

I needed to keep me 

from stagnation, and to bring 

out what little good there is 

in me, to say nothing of the 
fun of it !’’ 

Indeed, Julia was happy. 
She had returned from col- 
lege to her old home, and the 
place she had left when she 

went away had closed up, and there was no 
room for her. Not that she was unwelcome— 
far from that; but the home duties had been 
assumed by others, and the church work had 
no pressing need of her, and everywhere in 
church and Sunday-school a younger set had 
come to the fore. 

‘*A new king has risen that knows not 
Joseph,’’ she said, as she returned from a 
meeting of one of the church societies; and 
when she went out to the first party after her 
return, she declared that she had ‘‘wandered 
lonely as a cloud’’ amid a swarm of youngsters 
whom she had always regarded as ‘‘kids,’’ and 
who had had the impertinence to grow up in 
the four years of her absence. 

It is a time of trial for young people who 
return home and have no immediate and com- 
pelling duty, and Julia’s problem was that of 
many another girl. 

‘*Tf I were a man, and had to go into busi- 
ness or a profession,’’ she said, ‘‘or if I were 
engaged to be married, or were compelled to 
earn a living, it would be different; but here I 
am, not wholly useless, but a sort of half- 
homeless wanderer, dimly recalling the times 
when I was on earth before, and feeling alter- 
nately at home and a stranger.’’ 

For a time she dropped out of Sunday-school 
and stayed away from Christian Endeavor, 
and began to grow moody, dispirited and criti- 
cal; but her good sense and real character 
reacted from this mood, and she went back 
again. 

On the very first night she attended the 
Christian Endeavor meeting the superintend- 
ent of the mission Sunday-school that met 
down in the mill district made an appeal for 
teachers. It was hard, he said, to get compe- 
tent teachers for classes that required study, 
discipline, and the sacrifice of Sunday after- 
noon. 

Sunday afternoon just then was a rather 
lonely time for Julia; and it was more the 
impulse to dispose of that part of the day than 
any serious desire to help that impelled her to 
offer her services. 

It was a class of boys, and an untamed lot 
they were; but she won them on the very 
first day, and loved them, every dirty-faced 
one of them. It proved the very thing she 
needed; and she gave to the work, not a 
grudged hour on Sunday, but many an after- 
noon and evening during the week. She be- 
came an unpaid missionary, visiting often in 
the homes of the boys, and bringing them often 
to her home. 

‘*Miss Sumner,’’ said the superintendent, 
**T cannot tell you what a comfort you are. 
It is simply heroic, the work you are doing.’’ 

“Oh, please don’t thank me!’’ she cried. 
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‘‘If you only knew how much good it is doing 
me! And to think how near I came to missing 
it!’ 
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DOG STARS. 


ith pride which most persons can under- 
W stand, the Jllustrated Kennel News re- 

cords the success and traces the histrionic 
beginnings of certain dogs who have played parts 
on the actual stage. It is known that dogs took 
part in theatrical performances in Shakespeare’s 
time, and even before that, but it is not until the 
beginning of the nineteenth century that one finds 
a definite record of the names and deeds of the 
four-legged actors who have achieved greatness. 


In 1813, at the old Surrey Theater, London, a 
lay was produced entitled, ‘‘Llewellyn, nee of 
shes, and the Dog Gelert.” The dog on this 
occasion was the star, for the whole play concen- 
trated upon him. there been no dog there 
would have been no =, 

In 1814 “The Dog of Montargis” was produced 
at Covent Garden Theater. It was written round 
a true incident in which a man was murdered in 
the Forest of Bondy and the murderer tracked by 
means of his dog. One day this dog suddenl 
sprang at the throat of a man and almost kille 
him, whereupon the wretch, terror-stricken, con- 
fessed that he was the murderer. This drainatic 
incident formed the basis of the play, and every- 
thing depended upon the cleverness of the dog. 

He was called Dragon, and his acting was so 
marvelous that the play achieved a remarkable 
success for that time, running for thirty-nine per- 
formances. 

Lion, a wonderful St. Bernard, played in “‘Hans. 
the Boatman,” at Terry’s Theater. e afterward 
went twice round the world, and played in the 
principal cities of India, Australia, Japan and 
south Africa. On one occasion he travelled from 
Sydney to Chicago by way of London, seventeen 
thousand five hundred miles. 

In “Hans, the Boatman,” this ny dog was the 
attraction of the play; his master became blind, 
i d from his wife, and the dog was the 
means of reuniting them in a touching scene, 
which never failed to move the audience deeply. 

Lion used to stroll quietly to the wings every 
night and stand waiting for his cue. en the 
time came he always went on without a word from 
any one, and played his part like a true artist. 
His dejection when his master recovered his sight 
in the play and he, like Othello, found his occupa- 
tion gone, was most pitiful. 

One of the cleverest dogs that ever fascinated 
an audience was Binkie, the fox-terrier, in “‘The 
Light that failed.” His master was Aubrey Smith, 
who was ‘“‘Torpenhow” in the play ; and Mr. Smith, 
who has had oom of his own for twenty-five 
— says that Binkie was the most human, intel- 
igent, . affectionate dog he has ever known. 

is first appearance was not an overwhelming 
success, owing to an accident, for which he was 
not to blame. After rehearsin splendidly, he 
made his entrance on the first night quite correctly, 
when Mr. Smith turned to speak to somebody and 
accidentally hit Binkie on the nose with his stick. 
The dog naturally concluded he was wrong, and 
made an abrupt exit. 
another occasion he knew his mistress was 
behind the scene, and made a hurried and unre- 
hearsed departure—through the fireplace. 

Bobby’s Beat is a clever meep ees who recentl 
appeared at the Adelphi in “‘The Last Heir,” an 
made a great success. Lge | dearly loved his 
part, and when “overture and beginners” were 
ealled each night an exciting struggle took place 
to prevent his rushing on before his cue. 

he fascination of the footlights is owe hing 
strong in dogs as in human beings, for when ‘The 
Last Heir’ was withdrawn and Bobby had to be 
left behind at night, he nearly howled the roof off 
in his bitter distress. 


A FAMOUS PROFESSOR. 


vangelinus Apostolides Sophocles was for 
FE twoscore years a teacher of Greek in Har- 

vard College. “Outwardly,” says Prof. G. H. 
Palmer in a book called “The Teacher,” “he was 
brusque and repellent. He had bushy brows, and 
all round the great head bristled white hair, on 
forehead, cheeks and lips, so that little flesh was 
visible, and the life was settled in the two fiery 
eyes.” He was courteous and dignified in his own 
way. 


From his sense of personal dignity, which made 
him at all times determined to keep out of the 
grasp of others, much of his ong artng sprang. 

nm thé morning after he returned from his visit 
Greece a fellow professor saw him on the opposite 
side of the street, and hastening across, greeted 
him pong 

“So you have been home, Mr. Sophocles? And 
how did you find your mother?” 

“She was up an apple-tree,” said Sophocles, 
confining himself to the facts of the case. 

A boy who snowballed him on the street he 
prosecuted relentlessly, and could not be a 
until a considerable fine was imposed ; but he paid 
the fine himself. Many a bold push was mate to 
ascertain his age; yet however suddenly the ques- 
tion came, or how craftily one crept from date to 
date, there was a uniform lack of success. 

“T see ‘Allibone’s Dictionary’ says you were 
born in 1807,” a gentleman remarked. 

“Some statements have been nearer, some have 
been farther from the truth.” 

One day, when a violent attack of illness fell on 
him, a physician was called for diagnosis. He 
felt the pulse, examined the tongue, and heard 
the report of the symptoms, then suddenly asked, 
“How old are +," Mr. Sophocles?” 

With as re presence of mind and as pretty 
ingenuity as if he were not lying at the point of 
death, Sophocles answered: 

“The Arabs, Doctor W., estimate age by several 
standards. The age of Hassan, the porter, is 
reckoned by his wrinkles; that of Abdallah, the 
physician, by the lives he has saved; that of 
Achmet, the sage, by his wisdom. I, all my life a 
scholar, am ey my hundredth year.” 

To those who had once come close to Sophocles 
these little reserves, never asserted with im- 

atience, were characteristic and endearing. I 

a to know his age, but irons shall not draw 
it from me. 


MODERN TRAVEL IN AFRICA. 


t may be said, without exaggeration, that the 
Uganda railway has completely changed the 
impressions produced by a considerable part of 

equatorial Africa, writes Mr. A. F. R. Wollaston 
in “From Ruwenzori to the Congo.” Instead of 
spending many weeks at the coast in collecting 
provisions, porters, and an escort for the journey, 
the modern traveller in East Africa installs him- 
self comfortably with his belongings in a first-class 
railway-carriage, and his journey across the con- 
tinent of Africa is begun. 

It was hard to believe that this was the East 
Africa of which one had heard so much, but ac- 
cording to fellow passengers this was only the 
desert of Sinai, and the Promised Land lay beyond. 
Meanwhile, a that I was a stranger in the 
land, these same fellow passengers beguiled the 





tedium of the journey with stories of the lions 
which infest this region. 

There was the well-worn tale of the lion who 
overate, and was driven along the road with a 
herd of donkeys, and the more credible story of 
the unhappy lion-hunter who slept at his post in 
the railway-carriage, and was carried out of the 
= and eaten by the very lion he went out to 
slay. 
‘There is a strip of land a mile wide on each side 
of the railway line in which it is forbidden to shoot 
anything but lions and leopards, and the other 
creatures seem to be perfectly well aware of the 
protection they have there. 

As we approached the famous Athi Plains the 
country literally swarmed with game. It was like 
travelling through a very well-stocked cattle-run 
or a vast zoélogical garden. Huge herds of stupid- 
looking hartbeest stared stolidly as the train 
went lumbering by, hardly taking the trouble to 
get out of its ways little age of wildebeest 
a ng age —— y gambo 8, and seemed ever 

rying to stand upon their heads. 

urchell’s zebras, ae a silvery blue rather 
than yellow, were feedin acidly in large herds, 
and family parties of omson’s and Grant’s 
o-— scampered about eve ere. Two or 

e immense elands kept loftily aloof from the 
common herd, and here and there we saw an 
ostrich, looking like some forgotten relic of an 
antediluvian age. 

If one is fortunate there is always a chance of 
seeing a rhinoceros or a family of lions or a herd 
0 giraffes in some part or other of this wonderful 
journey. 
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na dreary pond imprisoned, 
Bounded aye by muddy walls, 
Silent live the patient fishes, 
Deaf to nature’s joyous calls. 
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Seeing not the graceful swallows 
Lightly skim the prison pond ; 

Hearing not the daybreak concerts 
In the grand old grove beyond. 


Heeding not the beckoning clover, 
Nor the waving of the corn ; 

Seeing not the jeweled grass blades 
Sparkling in the radiant morn. 


Missing all the summer roses, 
And the fragrant lilies fair ; 

Not a gleam of golden sunshine 
Penetrates the darkness there. 


For these luckless little creatures 
I can see no helping hand; 

But I'll get a line and fish-pole, 
And assist a few to land. 
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THE JOY OF DISCOVERY. 


n a recent book entitled “Some Eminent Vic- 
| torians,” the author of which is Mr. J. Comyns 
Carr, an Englishman of letters, there is a story 
which rather contradicts the tradition that Eng- 
lish youth is invariably suckled on Shakespeare. 
In the course of his career Sir Henry Irving found 
himself in Dublin at a time when the Duke of 
Marlborough, the father of Lord Randolph Church- 
ill, was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. ‘Hamlet’ 
was the play of the evening, and Lord Randolph, 
seated alone, occupied the viceregal box. 


When the second act was ended he went behind 
the scenes to Irving’s dressing-room and intro- 
duced himself to the actor. 

With an apology that was evidently sincere, he 
expressed his regret that, owing to a reception at 
the castle, he was unable to wait for the conclusion 
of the performance. He declared himself, how- 
ever, intensely interested in what he had seen, 
and begged Irving to tell him in a few words, as 
his time was limited, how the play ended. 

~—— at first so taken aback that he thought 
his visitor was indulging in a humorous sally at 
the expense of the immortal dramatist, but a quick 
glance at the young man’s earnest face sufficed to 
reassure him, and he then told Lord Randolph the 
outline of that ——a part of the story which 
his social engagement did not permit him to see 
represented upon the boards. 

“When do you play itagain?”’ inquired the young 
man of the actor. 

“On Wednesday next,” answered Irving. 

“I shall be there,’ declared Lord Randolph, 
earnestly ; and there, assuredly, he was, from the 
rise of the curtain to its fall, in rapt attention to 
every succeeding scene of the tragedy. 

At the conclusion he again went round to Irving’s 
room, even more enthusiastic than on the occasion 
of his previous visit; and, with a naiveté that was 
Mr. Carr thinks, deeply characteristic of tha 
— he afterward displayed in public affairs— 

he power of swiftly appropriating the knowled 
needful for every successive post he occupied—he 
made the frank avowal that since their last meet- 
ing he had read for himself, not only “Hamlet,” 
but two or three other plays by the same author. 

“And do you know, Mr. Irving,” he said, “I 
find them enormously interesting.” 
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THE CHINAMAN’S CONQUEST. 


T° Chinaman, being a gentleman, writes Will 
Irwin in “Pictures of Old Chinatown,” gives 
himself forth but charily. The Americans 
of the Pacific coast were a long time learning that 
the Chinese were an honest people, honest beyond 
our strictest ideas. The housekeeper reached 
admiration and understanding through a different 
channel. The Chinaman was an ideal servant. 


The Chinese cook was a volunteer nurse; for 
him the nursery was the heart of the house. He 
was the consoler and fairy-teller of childhood. He 

assed on to the babies his own wonder tales of 

owered princesses and golden dragons, taught 
them to potter in singsong Cantonese, and saved 
his frugal nickels to buy them quaint little gifts; 
and as the better Southerner, despising the race, 
loves the individual negro through this very asso- 
ciation of childhood, so the Californian came to 
love the Chinaman that he knew. In his ultimate 
belief, however, he outstripped the Southerner 
for he came first to a tolerance of the race an 
then to an admiration. 

The Chinaman’s respect for a contract, written 
or spoken, made him observe every article of the 
servant’s code. He delighted in ‘“‘company,” in 
all the pomps and parades of a household. Yoth 
ing pleased him more than to take the responsi- 
bility of a dinner or a reception upon himself, to 
ee confections for it, to have a hand in the deco- 
rations. 

If his term lasted long enough, he became the 

ntle familiar, versed in the arts of friendship. 

ho more gracious than — Chinese cook or 
laundryman calling on Chinese New-year’s, his 














hands full of lilies for the women of the family, 
his pockets full of nuts for the children? 

Under kindness, he might blossom into a feudal 
retainer of the family, lingering on for years in 
voluntary slavery, truced only when, the price of 
Chinese service having gone up, he made his just 
demand for a raise in pay. So, out of family life 
both child and parent learned to appreciate and 
love the race. 


“BUD’S JOB.” 


‘¢ Tt ain’t that I don’t like to see people look up, 
| an’ put the best foot for’ard, an’ all that,’ 
said Mrs. Ripley, “but Myry Haines always 
overdoes it.” Taking the darning-egg out of one 
of her husband’s socks and inserting it in another, 
she turned to her visitor and went on: 


“She was down here last Tuesday, chock-full of 
news about the sawmill the city folks have started 
up on Popple brook. Mr. Haines, she said, had 

‘ot a job on one of the saws, an’ Bud was going to 
fave ‘a position.’ ” 

“What doing, I wonder? Bud’s a real good- 
natured boy, but I never thought he knew an 
more’n the law allows,” Mrs. Page commented, 


frankly. 

“T wondered, too,” confessed Mrs. Ripley, “‘but 
I didn’t have to ask. 

““*To-morrow,’ says Myry, ‘Bud will begin his 
new duties as chief of the commissary transporta- 
tion department at the new sawmill. We expect,’ 
*s she, ‘that he’ll develop great expertness his 
new duties.’ 

* ‘Do tell!’ I says. 

“Mebbe ’twas stubborn, but I just wouldn’t 
show one mite of curiosity. I talked a mile a 
minute as long as Myry stayed, an’ she couldn’t 
get a word in edgeways. 

“Next day. Leng I started on up to Popple 
brook, an’ dropped in on Myry. It was about 
eleven when I got there, an’ she was flying round 
the kitchen, like a hen with its head cut off, filling 
a whole row of dinner-pails with hot victuals. 
Bud, with cap an’ all on ’cept his mittens, set 
tilted back against the wall, waiting.” 

“Well, I declare!” said Mrs. Page, as one who 
suddenly saw SS oe 

t’s it!” confirmed Mrs. Ripley. ‘‘Bud’s 
‘position’ of ‘chief of the commissary transporta- 
tion department’ is carrying dinner -pails—his 
father’s an’ the hands Myry’s taken in to board— 
to an’ from the sawmill. 

“When she’d loaded all the pails onto a pole an’ 
started him off, a ay | turned to me. 

“*Bud’s going to do splendid at it,’ ’s she; ‘he’s 
taken right holt.’ ” 

*® ¢ 


THE LACK IN WOMEN’S LIVES. 


writer in the Atlantic Monthly agrees with the 

A general opinion that the masculine half of 

mankind has considerably the best of life, 

but adds that the question, Which of woman’s 

alleged disadvantages has operated the most seri- 
ously against her? is one of individual opinion. 


For myself, she writes, living as I have done in 
a village of small size and few diversions, the 

& Ihave resented most, hated most, has been, 
and is now, that it is not possible, that it never 
has been possible, for me to hie me with my men- 
folk to the village store, or to the shoemaker’s 
shop, or to the railing of the old creek bridge, 
omer ovens of my life, and q 

Take these men-folk of mine! In the pauses of 
gossip and of yarns, old and new, they have more 
or less thoroughly exploited, take it the year round, 
every event of importance that has occurred on 
the face of the earth during their entire lives; and 
echoes of the past and portents of the future have 
not been lacking. 

Here they have forged their beliefs, and here 
they have nerved themselves to action. No wonder 
I have envied them! Nothing like it ever came 
into the life of any woman since the world ym 

It couldn’t, you know; there has not been e. 
Things at home had to be looked after even if the 
men-folk did become—patriots and heroes. 

The babies had to be born and reared and fed; 
the food had to be prepared, the dishes washed 
the clothes made and mended, the house looked 
after, and all the other odd jobs done that nobody 
wanted to do. This, you will admit, has taken 
time, lots of time, all the time of nineteen-twen- 
tieths of all the women who have ever lived, some 
one says. And although I am the last to suggest 
that it has turned out so badly, either for the 
woman or for the race she has reared, I must yet 
insist that, as a rule, it has been dull for the 
woman. 
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NO COMPETITORS. 


New Englander, travelling on foot through the 
Southern mountains, studying the people, 
asked a man whom he met to direct him to 

a certain cabin at which he had been advised to 
stay overnight. “Going thar?” said the man. 
“Well, Tom’s a first-rater, take him just right, but 
he’s mighty queer.” 


“What do you mean?” asked the traveller. 

“Well, it’s like this,” and the man looked at the 
stranger in a calm, impersonal ey “He’ll be 
setting outside, most probably, and he’ll see you 
coming; he’ll take a good look at you, and ef you 
don’t suit him, he may set the dog on you. 

“Ef he don’t, and you get to talking with him, 
and say anything he don’t just like, he may throw 
you down and tromp on you. But ef you’re too 
careful in your talk, on the other hand, he’s liable 
to take you for a spy and use his gun fust and 
listen to explanations afterward. 

“But it’s no use trying to get by without stop- 
ping,” concluded the man, with evident relish of 

he prospect he was opening up to the stranger. 
“Ef you was to undertake that, ’twould be all up 
= f ou, for he’d think you was proud an¢ 
iggetty. 

“Ef you want to come out of the mountain whole, 
don’t go past Tom’s cabin without stopping, what- 
ever you do!” 


* 


HIS DAY OF RECKONING. 


8 the stout man whose appetite had excited 
the envy of the other boarders turned to 
leave the parlor, he looked down at his 

waistcoat. “I declare, I’ve lost two buttons off 
my vest,” he said, ruefully. 

He was a new boarder, but his landlady saw no 
reason for further delay in showing her banner, 
‘*Watchfulness and Economy for all.” She gave 
him the benefit of the chill gaze so familiar to her 
older boarders. 

“T think without doubt you will find them both 
in the dining-room,”’ she announced, clearly. 


TRADE TERMS. 


nas ow much,” began the lady to Baxter, in 
temporary charge of the coal-yard, “how 
much is stove coal now?” 
“That depends,” said Baxter, with whom lan- 
age is often a vehicle of confusion. “A la carte, 
t’s seven an’ ahalf. Cul-de-sac, it’ll cost you fifty 
cents extry.” 
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By E. H. T. 
arch wind, you may storm and blow, 
Threatening to bring anew 
Wintry days and sleet and snow. 
But I’m not afraid of you! 
I have heard the sweet bluebird, 
Singing, “Spring has come once more!” 
Don’t you think I'll trust his word 
Sooner than your surly roar ? 
I have seen the pale snowdrops 
Peeping from the garden bed, 
And upon the maple-tops 
Little flowers rosy red. 
I have seen the pussies gray, 
Softer than my tabby-cat, 
On the willow-trees to-day. 
Spring is near! I’m sure of that. 
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QUEER “DOGS.” 


By Fannie W. Brown. 
ay and night, night and day, day and 
D night, Earl had travelled across the con- 
tinent, watching from the windows of 
the flying train gardens, grassy pastures, big 
barns and houses, acres of grape-vines, miles 
of wheat-fields, cities and towns. 

‘‘But they have great big ant-hills here,’’ 
said Earl, ‘‘big as our largest dish-pan. If 
the train would stop, maybe they’d look big as 
a little wash-tub.’’ 

‘‘See the prairie-dogs!’’ said the lady in the 
next seat. 

‘“‘Where? Where? I don’t see any!’’ cried 
Earl, feeling glad that he was on the train and 
that the dogs, which must be wild, fierce things, 
most as big as lions, were off on the plains. 

‘*Everywhere in the field, close by the track, 
and all around. Those are not ant-hills; they 
are prairiedog huts. This is a prairie-dog 
village.’ 

‘*T don’t see any dogs. I see a stick on the 
top of each ant-hill. What makes the sticks 
fall down? Why, are they the dogs? . They 
jump down and frisk away so fast I can’t see 
where they go. There goes one, and there, and 
there, and there!’’ he cried. 

‘*They burrow for a long distance under- 
ground,’’ said Mrs. Lee. ‘‘Sometimes a cow- 
boy, spurring his bronco over the plains, is 
pitched off by having his bronco stumble into a 
burrow.’’ 

‘But they aren’t dogs at all! They aren’t 
as large as woodchucks! About as large as 
squirrels, aren’t they ?’’ 

‘*Yes, just about.’’ : 

‘‘Oh, I must get some pictures of them to 
send back to New York,’’ said Earl. But 
although he searched through every store, he 
could not find a single picture of a prairie-dog 
village, because the ‘‘dogs’’ are so shy it is 
almost impossible to photograph them. 
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HIS SKY MENAGERIE. 
By Edith Perry Estes. 
ohnny was going to sleep every night in a 
a big old army tent on the lawn. The doctor 
said it would make him stronger, and so 
everybody was willing. 

Johnny himself thought it would be fun. At 
first it did seem a little strange to be sleeping 
right under your own parlor windows, but 
even when the cold weather came, Johnny 
liked his tent-room the best. 

For the doctor was one of the jolly kind. 
First he called the little boy a real live soldier 
because he was fighting the enemy and because 
he was brave,—soldiers cannot have their 
mothers with them, you know,—and then 
when he dressed him up in a sleeping-bag 
with a fur hood, he called him an Eskimo. 

One evening they made believe that the lawn 
was a desert, and that Johnny was an ancient 
Arab sleeping in his tent. ‘‘But where is my 
fiery steed?’’ asked the little boy. 

‘Ah, I guess you’ll have to take the great 
Camelopard—made of stars, up there in the 
sky. Can’t you see him? No? Well, perhaps 
he hasn’t swung round there by your tent door 
yet, but he will, never fear. See, there he is 
by the pole-star in the tail of the Little Bear ; 
that’s the star the sailor steers by. Orion, the 
mighty hunter, will peep in on the southwest. 
See his belt of bright stars, and each of his star 
feet spread as if he were going to stride down 
the Milky Way and threaten ail the sky animals 
with his club.’’ 

“‘Are there enough for a whole cireus?”’ 

“Well, there are several pretty ladies. They 
do say that the big bear—you call it the Dipper 
Was once a mother lady who was changed by 
enchantment into a bear. Jupiter took pity 
upon her when her son, a hunter, did not 
know her. So he changed him into a Little 
Bear, and set them both high up in the heavens. 
See, there’s a dragon running between them, 






















TO BLINK-WINKY LAND. 


By Lilla Thomas Elder. 


Two little boys went walking 
Away to Blink-Winky Land. 
With their eyes shut tight and a candle- 
light, 
They walked away, hand in hand. 
They ran over fields and meadows, 
Crossed the bridges, big and small, 
Jumped the little rills, climbed the high, 
high hills, 
Yet didn’t get there at all— 
For with eyes shut tight and a candle- 
light, 
They went to Blink-Winky Land. 





DRAWN BY K. R. WIREMAN. 


They sat them down to rest them 
On the way to Blink-Winky Land, 
And they cried, “ We fear it is far from 
here, 
And our eyes are full of sand ! 
Whatever can be the matter 
That we tumble so about?” 
Then a whisper clear came to each boy’s 
ear, 
“You must blow your candle out. 
With your eyes shut tight, but without a 
light, 
You must seek Blink-Winky Land.” 


—— 





Next time these boys went walking 
Away to Blink-Winky Land, 
They kept open their eyes. But, lo, a 
surprise— 
They found that they couldn’t stand! 
They bumped into all the people, 
Fell down every step they took, 
And were knocked about till their breath 
gave out, 
And their wits their heads forsook. 
Yet with candle-light, their eyes open 
bright, 





They sought for Blink-Winky Land. 





Now when these boys go walking 
Away to Blink-Winky Land, 
They blow out the light and shut their 
eyes tight, 
And off they go, hand in hand. 
And never a bit of trouble 
Do they have in getting there. 
The whole way seems short, as indeed it 
ought 
To such a brave little pair, 
For with eyes shut tight and without a 
light, 
They go to Blink-Winky Land. 
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always trying to reach the two-headed sea- 
serpent that runs up along by the Milky Way 
on the other side of the sky. See, he is right 
near Taurus, the bull that frightened the lost 
Pleiad away. See the other sisters sparkling 
near ?’’ 

“‘Girls are always afraid even of cows,’’ said 
Johnny. 

‘There, right over the other side of the 
Milky Way are Gemini, the twins, with-Castor 
and Pollux at their feet —’’ 

‘Did that first one invent castor-oil?’’ asked 
Johnny, laughing. 

‘*There is a little dog that follows these sky- 
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Orion; there’s a hare and a dove following 
after him, too, and there are two hunting-dogs 
which are always worrying the Great Bear. 
There’s a lion, too, on the other side of the | 
sea-serpent, a ram and a whale, a crab and a 





crow—oh, and all sorts of things !’’ 

The jolly doctor tried to stop here, for he 
thought that Johnny was sleepy. 

‘*Tell me more about the sky menagerie !’’ 
he cried. 

“Go right to sleep now, like a good little | 
Arab, and I’ll bring you some books and maps | 
that will tell you all about them, and help you | 
to understand all the wonderful things that | 
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WHEN ROSY SINGS. 


By Elizabeth Lincoln Gould. 
O" little Rosy’s voice is queer, 

But mother says she’d rather hear 
Our Rosy sing most any day 
Than lots of folks that get large pay. 
We're real good friends, all six of us, 
But if we ever have a fuss, 
Or get a little cross some day, 
Why, Rosy stops us right away. 
Before we've hardly said a thing, 
She’ll make a bow, and then she'll sing, 
“ Birds in their little nests agree,” 
And she can’t really sing, you see! 
Then we all laugh till we most cry. 
So mother always says, “Well, I 
Have been to concerts, but my choice 
Would be our Rosy’s useful voice.” 
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PUZZLES. 


1. EASY NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. - 

My 1234 is to exist; 3214 is base; 4321 is 
wicked. My 12345 is to feast with noisy jollity; 
52341 is the second mechanical power. My1234 
is precious; 1342 is to venture ; 4231 is to peruse. 
My 1234 is placed; 2134 is a cover; 4321 isa - 
sun-clock. 


2. CHARADES OF COUNTRIES. 
I. 
My first is the home of the lion so strong; 
My second’s not hit when the arrow flies wrong ; 
My whole is a country that is down on the map. 
If you just turn to Europe you’ll find it, mayhap. 
II. 
My first is where children from ages untold 
Have — yy: and nestled when hungry or cold; 
My second is far o’er the sea and right here. 
We live on it, thrive in it year after year. 
My whole is a country where reindeer may dwell, 
But cold, so cold you'd not like it well. 
III. 
My first no fish could swim without, 
To find it’s so just look about. 
My second’s where you’d wish to be 
If you were ailing on the sea. 
My whole a country is bound to be 
That is north of Russia, 
Close by the sea. 
3. CHANGED PRIMALS. 
Find a suitable word to fill the first blank, then 
change only the initial letter for each succeeding 
ank. 


When my Uncle —— comes to see me he will 
bring me a ——. He is short and —— and wears 
asilk ——. Heis very fond of our ——, and coaxes 
her off the ——, and has given her many a —. 
Once, when she tried to catch a ——, she fell into 
a —, and we thought she must be dead, but after 
we — her out she —— before the fire and 
washed her face. 


4. ENIGMA. 
My first is in peril, but not in danger; 
My second is in foreigner, but not in stranger; 
My third is in brave, but not in bold; 
My fourth is in talk, but not in told; 
My fifth is in death, but not in die; 
My last two times you will find in any eye. 
My whole is a robber of the sea, 
As bold and as bad as a robber can be. 


5. BURIED SIX-LETTER SQUARE. 
“Hurra, scallops for tea! 1 thought it would be 
hash or eggs. O Gus, hear Susy cry. Help her; 
her coat is hard to get off. I’ve been to Bear 
River, but I had the bundles sent home.” 


6. DIAMOND. 
A letter from snowy ; 
Then qualified, heed ; 
The next, with force violent, 
Or again, at full speed ; 
A bird that’s quite common ; 
Now jaded you see; 
Of assent, a motion; 
A letter from wee. 


7. NUMERICAL ENIGMAS, 
I. 

My 431 is an endearing term; 
My 56711 a slender band or one quite firm; 
My 29108 a sly suggestion see ; 
My 1213141516 weighs down so heavily! 
My whole long years ago was found, 
The greatest need in the world around, 
Without its help I’d not be here, 
Nor would you seek me far, I fear. 


Il. 

1234 is part of grain ; 12345 isastigma; 123456 
is a liquor; 2345 is a border; 3456 is a common 
nickname, and one applied to a President of the 
United States; 789 is to obtain; 78910 is a bever- 
age; 12345678910 is the name of a noted battle 
in the Revolution in which the Americans were 
defeated. 

8 CHARADE. 
I’m a word that is used 
As a sign of respect. 
A nun taking vows 
Will my second expect. 
My third may be used 
tn sport or affray, 
A weapon more known 
Of old than to-day. 
My whole may be needful 
tr one would have done 
Both quickly and well 
The labor begun. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


_ 1. 1, Stumbler, unfriendly, palmist, unfortunate, 
immobile, mene. 7 
“Tell me not in mournful numbers 
Life is but an empty dream.” 
11. Thrust, disguise, yonder, heretic, moorage, 
fountain, automobile, supported, hath. 
“O, you are the great door-post of this house, 
And I, the red nasturtium,' climbing up.” 
. 1,000 +1—1,0014+ 50+ 50=—1,101. Mill. 
. Pea-cock, Ox-ford, par-ion, ear-wig. 
. Abraham Lincoln was born February 12, 1809. 
Co., nun, drum—conundrum. 
5. V-alleys; M-asters; C-laws; VI-sages. 
7. Skate, steak, stake, takes, Keats; pears, 
spear, reaps, pares, spare, parse, asper; tale, tael, 
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larking boys, just as the great dog follows after | night paints on the ceiling of the world’s house.’’ | teal, late, leat; post, spot, stop, pots, tops. 
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Complete catalog Y 
sent on request. Write for it to-day. 


WORTHINGTON CO., 215 Cedar St., Elyria, Ohio. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get ‘“‘ Improved,”’ no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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BY MAIL 


I won the World’s First Prizein Penman- 
ship. By my new system I can make an ex- 
pert penman of you by mail. I also teach 
Book-keeping and Shorthand, Am placing 
my students as instructors in commercial col- 
leges. If you wish to become a better penman, 
write me._ I will send you FREE one of my 
Pavorite Pens and a copy of the Ransomerian 
Journal. 


Cc. W. RANSOM, 
293 Reliance Bldg., Kansas City, Missouri. 
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Order Your New 
Bicycle Equipped with 


INDIANAPOLIS 


GsJTIRES 


Highest Grade Tires Made 
ey wear the longest, ride the easiest, 
andare less liable to punctures. Cost justa 
trifle more than chea 
send are the most economical in the end. 
tes. 










supplied on new Bicycles when you specify 
them. Write for free catalogue 12 yp 


G & J TIRE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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POPULAR ELECTRICITY fkétisn 


ENGLISH 





A monthly magazine 
for everybody ; non-tech- 
nical, profusely illustrated, in- 
tensely interesting and instructive. Posts you on élec- 
tricity in all its a pneomons, $1.00 per year, including 
an CTRIC EN like above illustration; engine 
will run a long time on one wet or dry battery. 1. amssre- 
lutions per minute. A marvel of skilled workmanshi 
Popular Electricity Pub. Co., 1224 Monadnock Bl’k, Chicago, 
BORATED 


ENNEN’ TALCUM 
3 rater, 





A Positive Relief —<D- 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions of the skin. 
“A little higher in price, per- 
haps, than worthless substitutes 
Y but a reason £7 it.” Delightful 
after shaving. everywhere, or 
|. Get Mennen’s (the mailed on receipt of 25c. 
original). Sample free. GERHARD MENNEN CO., NEWARK, N. J. 




















“3 in One” is a household oil, 
lubricating, cleaning, polishing 
and preventing rust — 


Try for oiling*sewing machines, clocks, 
locks, guns, bicycles, etc. Try for clean- 
ing and polishing any furniture; fine 
pianos, old tables, etc. Try for prevent- 
ing rust on any metal surface. Trial 
bottle sent free. 3 IN ONE OIL CO., 
43 Broadway, New York. 
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Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 
From aworn statement of H. 8. CUNNINGHAM. 


AGENTS 


are coining yt 
selling from 50 to 500 
im sets per week. You 
iM] can do it. Send your 
rly address today and let 
us PROVE IT. Experi- 
i) ence unnecessary. We 
| show you how to make 
$3 to $10 a day. OUT- 
IT FREE to workers. 
4) THOMAS MFG. CO. 
429 Home Bidg. 
Dayton, Ohie 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











illiam Howard Taft of Ohio was 

inaugurated President, and James School- 
craft Sherman of New York Vice-President, 
of the United States at Washington, March 4th. 
The weather conditions were most unfavorable. 
A storm of sleet and snow filled the streets with 
slush, and a high wind broke down the telegraph 
and telephone wires, so that for several hours 
the city was practically cut off from communi- 
cation with the outside world. In spite of the 
weather, however, the streets wefe thronged, 
and the inaugural parade took place as planned. 
For the first time in 76 years it was found 
necessary to hold the inaugural ceremonies in 
the Senate Chamber, instead of at the portico 
of the east front of the Capitol. The oath of 
office was administered to Mr. Sherman by the 
retiring Vice-President, Mr. Fairbanks, and to 
Mr. Taft by Chief Justice Fuller. 
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resident Taft, in his inaugural address, 

declared his purpose to maintain and enforce 
the reforms initiated by his predecessor. He 
expressed his intention to submit to Congress, 
at its regular session next December, definite 
suggestions in respect to needed amendments 
to the antitrust law and the interstate commerce 
law. He announced his purpose to convene 
Congress in extra session March 15th, to give 
immediate consideration to the revision of the 
tariff, and suggested that, if new kinds of tax- 
ation were found necessary, a graduated inheri- 
tance tax be imposed. He urged the necessity 
of adequate provision for the army and navy ; 
of currency reform; of the establishment of 
postal savings -banks; of the encouragement 
of foreign trade by mail subsidies ; and of legis- 
lation to place in the hands of the Federal 
executive the means of enforcing the treaty 
rights of aliens in the Federal courts. He dis- 
cussed the Southern problems incident to the 
race question, and closed with a review of labor 
questions. e 


7 60th Congress completed its work 
March 4th. Among the most important 
business of the closing hours was the enact- 
ment of a new penal code, and a bill to amend 
and consolidate the copyright laws. One pro- 
vision of the new penal code forbids the ship- 
ment of liquor ‘‘C. O. D.,’’ and makes the 
transportation of liquor in interstate commerce 
unlawful unless it is consigned to bona-fide 
consignees, and each package is labeled with 
the name of the consignee and an exact descrip- 
tion of the contents. This provision is intended 
to make more difficult the shipment of liquor 
from ‘‘wet’’ to ‘‘dry’’ states. The copyright 
law extends the copyright period from 14 to 28 
years, and gives foreign authors a period of 60 
days in which to make arrangements for publi- 
cation in this country. 
® 


he President’s Salary was fixed at 
$75,000, instead of $50,000, as at present. 
Other proposed increases of salary failed. 
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he Brownsville Case.—The House of 

Representatives, by a vote of 210 to 101, 
passed the Senate bill which permits such of 
the soldiers of the 25th Infantry as can prove 
their innocence of any share in the affray at 
Brownsville, Texas, to be reinstated. 

& 

ills that failed.—A forest reserve bill 

passed the House by a vote of 157 to 147, 
but was not acted on in the Senate. A bill 
providing for the payment of subsidies to steam- 
ships engaged in trade with South America, 
the Philippiries, Asia and Australasia was 
defeated in the House by a vote of 175 to 172. 
A bill conferring statehood upon Arizona and 
New Mexico was laid on the table in the Senate 
by a vote of 47 to 35. 
& 


he International Naval Conference, 
which has been in session for several 
months in London, has agreed upon a code 
regulating the rights of neutrals and belligerents 
in time of war. As to blockade, an important 
change is made in existing practises. Hitherto, 
under Anglo-American practise, a vessel might 
be seized on any part of its voyage to or from 
a blockaded port. Under the new regulations, 
the right of seizure is restricted to the immediate 
area of the blockading operations. The agree- 
ment as to contraband classifies certain articles 
as absolute contraband, certain others as abso- 
lute non-contraband, and certain others as 
contraband under some conditions. 
& 

ecent Deaths.—Rev. Dr. Theodore Led- 
yard Cuyler, for more than 60 years a 
Presbyterian minister, for 30 years pastor of 
the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and author of many religious 
books and contributions to the religious press, 
died February 26th, aged 87.——Samuel Rhoads 
Franklin, rear-admiral U. 8. N., retired, for 
46 years in active service, during which he had 
a part in naval operations in the Mexican and 








Civil Wars, died February 24th, aged 83 years. 
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Complete Motor Boat $75 






Blazes 5 bar; ns ever offered. 38 styles motor aaete 
up to $4,000, otors only 2to20H.P. Knocked Down 
Boat Frames wit en ner’ Row Boats and Canoes. 

> ENGINE CO ., Lake St., Racine, Wis 


Particulars free. 
PENNANTS 25¢ 
Either style, size 9x 18, 2 sees, Any 4 


letters or figures, direct from ‘actory. 
Illustrated eer bed 2cent stamp. 
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EADER WATER SUPPLY f 
SYSTEMS for country and 
suburban homes are the 

one simple and always satisfac- 
tory solution of pure water supply. 

The cost is very reasonable, 
from $48 upward. You can 


have cool water in summer, but 

no freezing water in winter. 
You can have sufficient pres- 

sure to throw a stream of water 


clear over your buildings—ample fire protection. Our Free 


fader Po Omestye 


interest you. 

To readers of 
this magazine 
we make a spec- 
ial offer of a 


Waler 


System exactly suited to your requirementsas low as $48. 
Write us and our ae one — ~ cote enn 
e are the actual makers of Leader 
Unlimited Guarantee Water Systems, Our Guarantee to 
you on every Leader System is unlimited and absolutely pro- 
teets you for satisfaction or your money back. Write nearest 
office today for Book and special proposition. 





ystems 


Factory and Main Office: 3: bi 
Eastern Division: Drawer 41,15 William St., New York City. 
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Trial lesson with good advice, Peery. my practical methods 


for HOME CURE cont FREE. Awarded Gold Medal at World's 














Fair, St. Louis. The largest Stammering School in the world, 
GEORGE ANDREW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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Pickerel Line, 25 feet ; 
Sinkers, assorted ; 


Shot ; 
Swivels, assorted. 


$1.00, post-paid. 
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Offer No. 1. Split Bamboo Rod. 


HE Rod is made of Calcutta split bam- 
3-piece, with nickel mountings, 
rings and keepers, cork grip, and furnished 
with a cloth-partitioned bag. 9% 

The Bamboo Rod given only to Com- 
panion subscribers for one new subscrip- 


tion, postage included. 
post-paid. 


Offer No. 2. Steel Rod. 


HIS Rod is in 3 sections, total length 
81% feet. 
nickel reel seat, German silver snake guides, 
and finely enameled in black. Our Offer is 
exceptionally attractive. 
The Steel Rod given only to Companion subscribers for two 


new subscriptions; or for one new subscription and 50 cents 
extra, postage included. Price $2.00, post-paid. 


Offer No. 3. Nickel Multiplying Reel. 


t pee multiplying, full nickel finish, and will hold 80 yards of 
line. Specially adapted to the Rods offered above. 


The Nickel Multiplying Reel given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscription, postage included. Price 75 


Offer No. 4. Outfit of Tackle. 


HIS Outfit consists of 1 Oil Silk Trout Line, 25 feet; 3 Drab 
Cotton Lines, assorted sizes, 30 feet each; 
1 Linen Trout Line, 30 feet ; 
2 Bass Flies, “Montreal,” “Coachman” ; 2 Trout 
Flies ; 1 nickel-plated Fluted Spoon Hook ; 1 
1 3-foot Bass Leader; 2 dozen Kirby Hooks, assorted ; 
1 Wood Float, 134 inches; 6 Snelled Hooks; 3 Brass Box 


Outfit of Tackle given only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription and 20 cents extra, postage included. Price 
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Copyright, 1908, by 
The Warner 
Brothers Company. 


UM Nel S 
Rust-Proof 


Corsets ~ 


More women have worn Warner’s 
Corsets in the last season than in any 
two previous seasons combined. 

More of these corsets have been worn 
than of any other make of corsets. 


So far this season we have sold exactly 75: 
more than in the corresponding period o 
last year and last year was regarded as the 
pee ane our history, which covers a period 
o years 


How do we account for it? 


Warner’s Corsets are decidedly in advance 
in style —they are fashionable, comfortable 
models—they are the only corsets guaran- 
teed to a_certain standard for style and 
quality. Merchants all over this conn? 
have our corsets and when you seek the 
season’s newest and best corset you are 

shown a Warner’s — made to a fashionable 
fit—made to wear, not to rust, break or tear. 
Send for Booklet C, telling the proper method of lacing, 
fitting and wearing your corsets, with illustrations of 
some of the styles that may be obtained at all shops. 


Priced from $5.00 to $1.00 per pair. 


= 
Mose Supporters 


attached 
THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 
New York Chicago Oakland, Cal. 
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“ANCHOR” wt KITCHEN KNIFE“ 


yin the Ras: 









“Anchor” Brand 
Kitchen Knife 15c. 


Made of carver steel. The blade is tapered 
- the way from back to edge. Easily kept 
8 are, Handles of Cocobolo wood, the most 
—y me —~y— yood known. They never 
nno! 4 
dtm ok opr ng off, are right in shape 
These Knives are put up in cases like the 
above, to stand on the dealer’s , AB 
tok efor them. ° a the brand 
nd for once in your life 
— ea good kitchen knife. If your dealer 
asn em, we will send by mail post-paid 
at regular price — 15 cents each — but ask 
your dealer first 


Lamson & ‘Goodnow Mfg. Co., 
Falls, Mass. 




















gna. lt and Balloons.—The 
German military authorities are experi- 
menting with the application of wireless teleg- 
raphy to balloons carrying self - registering 
apparatus. One object is to make the balloons 
descend at any desired moment. This is 
effected by. placing in the balloon a receiver of 
electric waves connected with mechanism con- 
trolling a valve. When a wireless message is 
received the valve opens, and the balloon 
descends. ® 


og np ire Gas.—In many European 
cities extensive use is being made of high- 
pressure gas-lamps for street-lighting, and to 
some extent the lamps are displacing electricity. 
They are furnished with inverted mantle burn- 
ers, and in Berlin the gas is supplied through 
Mannesheim steel pipe. In some of the systems 
the air is compressed, and in one case pure 
oxygen is supplied to the consumers. In Lon- 
don a type of lamp called ‘‘self-intensifying’’ is 
employed, the air being compressed by utilizing 
the heat of the products of combustion to operate 
a heat engine. In Vienna arc-lights are used 
to illuminate a park above the trees, and gas- 
lamps are employed below. In connection with 
these lamps, various automatic lighting and 
extinguishing devices are in use, and much taste 
is displayed in the forms and arrangement of 
their supports. ® 


ur National Forests.—The recent proc- 

lamations setting aside the Ocala National 
Forest in Florida and the Dakota National For- 
est in North Dakota bring the number of 
states possessing such forests belonging to the 
United States up to 20, if Alaska be included. 
Of these forests, Arkansas has two, but all 
the others, except the new ones in Florida 
and North Dakota, are in the Rocky Moun- 
tain or Pacific coast states. It is expected that 
the Ocala Forest area, which covers 201,480 
acres, will become densely covered with the 
sand pine. No part of the area rises more 
than 150 feet above sea-level. The Dakota 
Forest is in the Bad Lands region, and much is 
expected from its influence, since North Dakota 
is the least forested state in the Union. The 
new forest covers 14,080 acres. 

& 

SE and Life.— Prof. Otto 

Lehmann, whose announcement, a few 
years ago, of the existence of ‘‘liquid crystals’’ 
gave rise to much discussion, which has ended 
in the recognition of the 
reality of the phenom- 
ena described by him, 
maintains that although 
crystals themselves are 
not living, crystalliza- 
tion is the agency made 
use of by living growth. 
The similarity in aspect 
and behavior between 
certain liquid crystals 
and bacteria is remark- 
able, ‘‘and,’’ says a 
reviewer of Professor 
Lehmann’s work in Nature, ‘‘can scarcely be 
accidental.’? The same reviewer holds that 
Professor Lehmann has ‘‘made an important 
contribution to the solution of the great question 
confronting alike science and philosophy— What 
is life?’’ e 


anton nara Motors.—British engineers 
anticipate that one of the most interesting 
features in the manufacture of electrical ma- 
chinery during the present year will be a great 
increase in the use of ball bearings. Several 
types of motors have already been placed on 
the market which have ball bearings. Among 
the advantages of such bearings is the relatively 
small amount of lubrication required for motors 
fitted with them. It is considered also that 
such motors should furnish a better output than 
those having ordinary bearings. Experiments 
have been made in Europe on the application of 
ball bearings to traction motors, but in this case 
the conditions are not so favorable as in that 
of motors for use in factories. si 
Ca 

arly Telescopes.—It appears, according 

to facts collected by Mr. Arthur Mee, that 
Thomas Harriot, the English astronomer, born 
in 1560, made telescopes perhaps contempora- 
neous with the first instruments of Galileo. 
The very first telescope seems to have been 
made in Holland in 1608, The next year Galileo 
heard of the discovery, and after writing for 
information, began his own experiments. In 
the same year Harriot had one or two of the 
Dutch telescopes sent to him, and immediately 
began improvements on his own account. It 
appears that he made a considerable number, 
and Mr. Mee suggests that some may yet be 
found in some of the older colleges, or mansions, 
in England. It is said that Harriot’s last and 
best telescope was nearly twice as powerful as 
the best made by Galileo. Long before, Harriot 
had been in Virginia, and there employed, in 
surveying, a ‘‘perspective glass.’’ It would 
be very interesting to know just what his 
perspective glass was. 








“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are invaluable | 
to singers, teachers and clergymen for clearing the 
voice. Contain nothing harmful. [Adv. 
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HOW TO MAKE MONEY BREEDING SQUABS 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 144 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


A Flying Machine at Last. 


Scientific kite-flying within the 

reach of all. A marvel of 

simplicity. Any boy or girl 
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Mixing paint by hand is ex- 
pensive—for you. | 

Besides, such paint is not de- j 
pendable—the ingredients may 
be ‘‘strictly pure,’’ but you can’t 
be certain, and if the paint is not 
good after you've applied it, how 
can you then get satisfaction ? 





The most 
exclusive 
waist 
shops are 
showing as 
leaders, 
waists and 
blouses made 
of white Ser- 
pentine Crepe 
This crepe is not 
expensive — sells 
everywhere for not 
over 19c. per yard,—but 
its crinkly weave gives it a very rich and costly 
appearance; and when embroidered it is by far 
the smartest thing in this season's showings. 


Serpentine Crépe 


comes in over twenty delicate tints, as well as 
white; also in beautiful floral and Japanese 
effects. Launders perfectly, and can be ironed 
or not, as preferred. The crinkle is guaranteed 
not to wash out, iron out, stretch out or wear 
out. 









Don’t take needless chances 
with mixed-by-guess paints. Use | 









made with unerring machinery 
and backed up by a reputation 
of 35 years. 
The ‘‘Little Blue Flag’’ on a 
paint can has come to stand for 
assured Quality, Uniformity, 
Economy. 
A line of paints, enamels, and 
varnishes for every purpose—the 
varnishes as good as the paints. 
Vernicol—a beautiful finish for 
beautifying furniture, old wood- 
work, floors, etc.—all in one coat. 
Write for Booklet, “ The 
Owner's Responsibility 

THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO. 

Boston New York Chicago Kansas City 










For wedding gowns, party 
and graduation dresses, | 


there is nothing more beautiful than soft,crepy 
Serpentine; while for house gowns and kimo- 
nos the floral effects offer possibilities for beau- 
tiful dressing unequaled elsewhereat the price. 


Sold by leading stores everywhere. 


Ask your dealer for Serpentine or send to us 
Sor free samples. 


PACIFIC MILLS, Boston, Mass. 
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rises and towns in the United States who have each saved from 8 to 
$40 by buying a Kalamazoo stove or range on 


360 DAYS APPROVAL 


direct from our factory at actual factory prices. No stove or range has 
a higher reputation or gives better satisfaction. You run no 

risk. You save all dealers’ profits. We pay the freight. 

Send a Postal for Catalogu 
For Coal or Wood Stoves and Ranges, ask for Catalogue No. 253 
For Gas Stoves and Ranges, ask for Catalogue No 838 
Kal Stove Comp ,» Mirs., K Mich. 
Our it oven thermometer makes baking 
a and roasting easy. 


m We will ship you a 
Fr bo 10 DA FRE PAL sc I, freight 
on approval, freight 


prepaid to any place in the United States without a cent deposit in adv ance, and allow 
ten days’ free trial from the day you receive it. If it does not suit you in every way 
and is not all or more than we claim for it and a better bicycle than you can get anywhere 
else regardless of price, or if for any reason whatever you do not wish to keep it, ship 
it back to us at our expense for freight and you will not be out one cent. 
L w 7 TORY PR E We sell the highest grade bicycles direct from factory 
to rider at lower prices than any other house. We 
save you rT) middlemen’s profit on every bicycle — highest grade models with 
Puncture-P root tires, imported Roller chains, pedals,etc.,at prices no higherthan cheap 
mail-order bicycles; also reliable medium grade models at unheard-of low prices. 
in each town and district to ride and exhibit a_ sample 
RIDE DER | AGENTS WANTED wo ancer Bicjcle furnished by is.) You will be 
t the wonderfully low prices an 1 the liberal propositions and special « offers we will 
= on the first 1909 sample going to your 4 wn. Write at Once for our special offer. 
BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from any one wy price until you receive our catalog 1e 
and learn our low prices and liberal terms. BICY CLE DEALERS: you can sell our bicy ‘les 
SEC your own name plate at « we out pur prices. Orders fille day receivec 


D-HAND BIS ao limited number abe n in trade by our Chicago retail stores 
will Fo closed out at once, at ®. sxc each. Descriptive bargain list mailed free 


single wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs and 
plIRES, ¢ COASTER BRAKES, yan pve in the bicycle line at half the usual prices. 
write to-day for iy Large Catal m Sept beautifully aa it containing a great fund of 

an nae as pan information. only costs a po: get everything te it now. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. C50, CHICAGO, iLL. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper. for all the family. 
on Pp 


Its subscri ve is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
secribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for_ The Companion, when sent by 
inail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





FIGHTING TUBERCULOSIS. 


t has always been recognized 
that in warfare a knowledge 

of the enemy’s weak points 
confers immense tactical ad- 
vantage. This was never truer 
than in the tremendous cru- 
sade that mankind is banding 
together to wage against that 
dread foe, tuberculosis. 

A few decades ago this par- 
ticular enemy of the human 
race was not believed to have 
any vulnerable spots. It was thought by all to be 
invincible, and that its mere touch meant death. 
Then it was gradually discovered that, after all, 
certain weapons were at hand by means of which 
mankind could give fight; that before sunlight, 
fresh air and proper food this foe would recoil like 
Mephistopheles before the crucifix. 

Then, little by little, the fight was begun. By 
example and precept people were taught not to lie 
down and die, but to stand up and battle for them- 
selves. 

The good news was taken to the tenements and 
crowded parts of great cities, where sunshine and 
fresh air are not secured without a struggle, but 
where they are just as efficacious as in the haunts 
of wealth. 

The great free exhibits given by the Interna- 
tional Tuberculosis Exhibition are of immense 
value in this educational crusade, and the charity 
that takes the form of paying car fares in order 
that the poor of the tenements may not miss this 
invaluable object-lesson is a very real one. Here 
the mother who is trying to save her stricken 
child in two small rooms in a tenement district is 
shown those two rooms as they probably are and 
as they may be. In the first instance dirty, clut- 
tered up with useless rubbish, with every crack 
through which air may filter carefully stuffed with 
unclean rags. Then side by side with this picture, 
the same rooms cleaned and purified, with windows 
which will open wide and stay open, and with 
nothing in sight that cannot be made clean and 
kept clean. 

The great lesson is taught in capital letters that 
comfort and stuffiness are not synonymous terms; 
that whitewash is a thousand times better than 
ancient, germ-laden wall-paper, and can be applied 
by any one, and as often as is desirable; that a 
floor that can be washed daily with soap and water 
feels better and looks better than the same floor 
covered with scraps of microbe-infested carpet; 
and that sanitary receptacles can be had for the 
asking, which make it possible to expectorate 
without endangering the lives of a whole family. 

It would be well indeed if these exhibitions 
could be given in every town and village in the 
country. 
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CIVILITY AND CIVILIZATION. 


n his “Spanish Holiday’ Mr. Charles Marriott 

lavishes great praise on the Basques, those 
little-known northern Spaniards. According to 
him, the Basque is frank, friendly, generous, and 
even among the lower classes courteous and am- 
bitious. In confirmation of these last qualities, 
he tells the following anecdotes: 

“On our return to the Fonda we found an inter- 
esting little group assembled in the comedor, or 
dining-room. We sat down to table together, and 
were presently attempting a fragmentary conver- 
sation. Fragmentary it might have remained but 
for a ghastly breach of manners on our part, which 
I do not now regret, because it showed us the 
essential good breeding of our companions. 

“Hitherto in places where we had dined, each 
dish was brought into the room divided into two 
portions—one for each side of the table. I don’t 
quite know how it happened,—there were certainly 
two serving-maids in the room at the time,—but of 
a grilled meat, apparently divided into separate 
helpings, James and I, being the last on our side 
of the table, took, as we thought, moderately, and 
left two helpings on the dish. The maid, however, 
passed round the head of the table, and at a sudden 
break in the conversation we looked up to observe 
with horror that the dish was meant to go all the 
way round. 

“There was frankly not enough, and it was evi- 
dent from the gestures of the serving-maid that 
there was no more in the kitchen. 

“T don’t think I ever felt more uncomfortable in 
my life. The silence lasted for ten awkward 
seconds, and then, with a tact which brought 
tears into my eyes, our fellow guests recovered 
themselves, and leaning forward as if to include 
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us in a physical drawing together, began to talk 
all at once with a dozen pleasant inquiries about 
England and our experiences ‘in their country. It 
was quite evident that for the moment they had 
been shocked, but now their one concern was to 
make us forget all about it. The thing couldn’t 
have been done better at the table of a duchess.” 

And a little later on he says: 

“During the meal an incident happened which 
illustrated the zeal for education in these prov- 
inces. A boy selling newspapers came into the 
room and seemed unwilling to accept our refusal 
to buy an evening journal. Somebody across the 
table said chaffingly to him: 

“But they wouldn’t be able to read it.’ 

“*What!’ he cried, turning round in amazement. 
‘Basques, and can’t read!’” 

When one remembers that only about one-third 
of the whole Spanish population can read, Mr. 
Marriott’s little anecdote of Basque ambition 
becomes very significant indeed. 


* ¢ 


AN APPROPRIATE PLACE. 


rs. Martin and Mrs. Saunders were discussing 

the merits and difficulties of waists that 
button up the back, and Mrs. Martin said defi- 
nitely that she did not like them; they are treach- 
erous; that one can never be sure of them. Her 
friend admitted that they are uncertain, but de- 
clared that they are so much prettier than the 
stiff, straight, buttoned-up-the-front kind, that she 
rather preferred them. “Except in church,’ she 
added, with a little shriek of amusement. 


“T always take off my coat—St. Thomas’s is so 
dreadfully hot, you know, and then I sit way, wa 
up by the chancel. If I didn’t I wouldn’t mind, 
for I can stare down anything wrong with the 
front of my waist—a rip, a tear, a cascade of ink, 
even. I just put my whole personality in m 

lance, and people never notice. But one’s bac 
s so defenseless. And you can’t turn round in 
church.” 

Mrs. Martin murmured an assent. 

“And the other ee went on Mrs. Saun- 
ders, “I just felt something was wrong. The 
minute I took off my coat the congregation’s eye 
seemed glued on me, and then I was certain that 
those three buttons that I never can manage had 
again betrayed me.” 

‘What did you do?” asked Mrs. Martin, with 
interest, for Mrs. Saunders was known to re- 
sourceful. y : 

“Oh,” airily, “I just waited for an appropriate 
place in the service, and then —’”’ 

“Why, what in the world do you mean? What 
appropriate place?” interrupted Mrs. Martin, 
curiously. 

“OQ goosey! Why, when we knelt down and 
said, ‘We have left undone the things that we 
ought to have done,’ of course. Could anything be 
plainer? I just buttoned them up, then and there!” 


*® © 


SHE LEARNED SOMETHING. 


he “Talk to Mothers” was over, and the earnest 

settlement- worker was having an informal 

chat with the members of her audience over a cup 
of tea. 


“IT never come here but what I hear something 
real useful,” said the mother of six small Dough- 


ertys. 

Dm glad to hear that,” said the settlement- 
worker, cordially. ‘‘Was there really anythin 
to help you to-day? I felt so tired, and what I sai 
seemed very stupid.” 

“Indeed, ’twas fine,” Mrs. Dougherty assured 
her. “And when you spoke about the difference 
between children and the difference between 
plants, you said, ‘You put your heliotropes and 
geraniums in the sun grow, but the fuchsia 
needs the shade,’ says you. And there I’ve got a 
lovely fuchsia in a ae gry on my birthday, and I 
never knew what ailed it to be getting so poor- 
looking, and ’tis because I’ve had it right out in 
the sun! You’ll never find me missing one of the 
‘Talks to Mothers’ unless I’m sick in my bed.” 


* ©¢ 


IT MIGHT BE EITHER. 


bony, lank village youth of artistic bent, who 

was sniffed at by his fellow natives, finally 
disappeared from his usual haunts. He was 
missed chiefly because his peculiar personal ap- 
pearance was bound to attract attention wherever 
it was exhibited. 

No one seemed to know whither the lad had 
zone, till the storekeeper, returning from a visit 
0 anear-by city, announced that he had discovered 
his whereabouts. 

“T found him!” he proclaimed. 
art museum.” 

- a curio,” inquired one, “or as an object of 
art?” 


“He was in the 
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AND SO GOT RICHES. 


iN unfeeling monster of a man—although a writer 
in the Atchison Globe does not so describe 
him—was asked at a little evening gathering to 
tell what book had helped him most. 

“My wife’s cook-book,” he replied, after some 
thought. 

All the ladies present bridled, and one asked 
him in what way his wife’s cook-book had helped 
him—would he not tell them in a few words? 

He would. 

“About as soon as I married,” he said, ‘I made 
up my mind I’d rather work than eat.” 


® © 


WILLING TO TAKE A CHANCE. 


he burly prisoner stood unabashed before the 

judge. It was his first time in a court and 
before a jury, says a writer in the Argonaut. 
“Prisoner at the bar,” asked the clerk, “do you 
wish to challenge any of the jury?” 

The prisoner looked them over carefully and 
with a skilled eye. 

“Well,” he replied, “I’m not exactly wot ae 
calls in training, but I guess I could stand a 
round or two with that fat old geezer in the 
corner. 
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THE FIRST WORD. 


“rPhat is what I call an ideal marriage,” Hardy 
declared to his wife as they were walking 
homeward after an evening at the Carrolls’. ‘‘Ac- 
tually, I believe both think absolutely alike.” 
“Yes, they are ae charming,” assented 
Mrs. Hardy; “‘but about the thinking, Joe, if you 
will notice, she generally thinks first. 





CUTICURA TREATMENT 
For Torturing, Disfiguring Humors 
of the Skin, Scalp, 
and Blood 
Consists of warm baths with Cuticura Soap to cleanse 
the skin, gentle applications of Cuticura Ointment to 
heal the skin, and mild doses of Cuticura Resolvent 
Pills to cool and cleanse the blood, and put every func- 
tion in a state of healthy activity. A single treatment 
is often sufficient to afford instant relief, permit rest 
and sleep, and point to a speedy cure of eczemas, 
rashes, irritations, and inflammations of the skin and 
scalp, from infancy to age. (Adv. 


100 var. foreign, free. Postage 2c. 
STAM PS QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 
GOOD PAY FROM THE START. 
After only four to five months’ study, thousands of 
graduates from Valentine’s School of Telegraphy have 
made in one month all they paid in tuition. Hundreds 
earned board and more while learning and are now 
high-salaried railroad general superintendents, train 
despatchers, ete. Valentine’s course offers equal 
chances for you. Every equipment. 360 miles R. R. 
wires for actual practise. Established 87 years. Write 
for space book telling how you can become an expert 
telegrapher at trifling cost. 0 it to-<lay. Address, 
Richard Valentine, Pres., Janesville, Wis. 

































Just what mothers have been looking 
for—a suit of full Blouse and Knicker- 
bockers with Inner-Waist equipped with 
extensions for the garters and take-up 
for lengthening, all in one, and selling 
at the low price of ®1.00. So easy to 
put on that the youngsters can quickly 
dress and undress themselves. Made of 
Khaki and of striped and checked Ging- 
hams and Galateas. Substantially made 
for hard wear; washable, fast colors. 


Ask your dealer. Vf he hasn't it, send 
us $1.00, stating color and material 
desired, with age of boy, and we will 
mail a suit to your address. If not satis- 
factory we will return your money. 77s 


Patented 
ts the biggest dollar's worth ever offered in boys’ garments. 


Fred’k H. Sprague Co., 60 Main St., Orange, Mass. 














Pro-phy-lac-tic, 
Tooth Brush. 


Begin early to teach children to 
care for their teeth and you will 
help them form a valuable habit 
that will cling to them through 
life. They will preserve their teeth 
and avoid endless suffering. 

The Prophylactic is curved to fit 
the mouth. Bristles arranged so 
as to clean between and 
side of teeth, where decay 


Adults’ . . 35c. 
Youths’ . . 25c. 
Children’s . 25c. 


Always sold in a yellow box. 
Dealers or by Mail. 
Read ‘‘Tooth Truths” concerning the 
care of children’s teeth. Sent free. 
FLORENCE MFG. CO., 
159 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 




















Waists for Every Age 
Freedom of movement is unknown to wearers 
of uncomfortable steel-stayed corsets. Sup- 
port without constriction is essential—such 
support is afforded by 


Ferris 


Good Sense 


Waists 


because they hold the 
figure firmly yet gently, 
mit free lung action, 
cies the weight of 
the clothing upon the 
shoulders and conform a 
to the figure without Style 204 Price 50¢. 
distorting it. 2 to 4 years, 
Ferris Good Sense 
_— are _ in S 
shapes, sizes and styles 
for women and chil- 
dren. There is one just 
suited to you. 
Inferior imitations 
are sometimes sold as 
Ferris Waists. 
Protect yourself by 


looki' for the name 
FERRIS GOOD SENSE on 
each wais' 


waist. 
F 
Send for the Ferris Style 227 . Price 75¢. 


Book—Free. II to 15 years. 
THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
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or filigree on the plain 


Glenwood 


Just the natural black iron finish. 
‘‘The Mission Style’’ applied to a 
range. A room saver too—like the 
upright piano. Every essential re- 
fined and improved upon. 


The Broad, Square Oven 
with perfectly straight sides, is very roomy. 
The Glenwood oven heat indicator, Improved 
baking damper, Sectional Top, Drawout 
grate and Ash-Pan are each worthy of 
special mention. 


Everything is get-at-able 


at the front-Ash-pan, Broiler door, Grate 
and Cleanout door-all are handy. Kitchen 
doors do not interfere in setting this range, 
for either end as well as the k may be 
placed squarely against the wall. 


A Gas Range Attachment 


consisting of Oven, Broiler and Three 
Burner Top is made to bolt neatly to the end 
of this range when a combination coal and 
gas range is desired. 


Write for handsome booklet of the Plain Cabinet 
Glenwood Range to Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 














“Makes Cooking Easy” 











341 Broadway, New York. 


aoe, FREE 


The BARN DANCE-try these few measures 














We will give you the Barn Dance and more 
copies of the 50c music listed below. We will also give 
zee one of our new catalogs of music containing the 

tles of over a thousand pieces. 

Send us the names and addresses of fifteen musical 
people and we will promptly mail each a catalog—and 
mail you three sheets of music free. 

Here is your chance to est some new catchy music—at 
no expense or trouble. Make selection from these: 


—Auto Race March —Western Flyer March 
—Dancing Shadows —Barn Dance (Great 
—Moonlight on the River | —Moon Kisses 

—St. Paul Waltz 


—Soldier’s Dream 
—Where the Ivy Leaves Grow Close Beside the Door. 
Our large new catalog contains all the old favorites, 

all the new ones—popular, standard and classic shee 

music—full best paper, clear, title page in two and 
three colors. Regular music for 10c a copy 

FRE Three sheets of popular music. Send the 

friends and five 2¢ stampe fo “pos sting and mail: 

ends ai ve 2c stam ‘or ng and m 
ing — to you. Mark an before name of 
ou e 


McKINLEY MUSIC CO. 
38 Patten Bidg., Chicago 67 Gth Ave., Now York 








Gelatine 


Flavored 


The latest favorite among delicious 
things toeat. Wholesome, inexpen- 
sive, easily made ready for the table. 
Simply select the flavor you want, 
dissolve contents of package in pint 
of boiling water and set to cool. 


10 cts. a package. 


your grocer hasn't it, send his 
address and 10 cents for package by 
matl and Minute Cook Book—FREE. 
MINUTE TAPIOCA CoO., 
136 West Main St., Orange, Mass. 
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Welch's 


Grape Juice 


By the Welch process the 
grapes and the juice are han- 
dled with all possible quickness 
and cleanliness. 


We have special machinery 
not used in making any other 
grape juice. 

Welch’s Grape Juice is stored 
only in glass containers; never 
in barrels. Wherever the juice 
comes in contact with metal, 
aluminum is used. 

The Welch process transfers 
the natural juice from the lus- 
cious clusters to sealed bottles, 
unchanged in any way. 

If your dealer doesn’t keep Welch’s send 
$3.00 for trial dozen pints, express prepaid 
east of Omaha. Booklet free. Sample 
8-0z. bottle by mail, 10c. 
The Welch Grape Juice Company 
Westfield, N. Y. 
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“Picked Ripe” 
‘¢Canned Right” 


HAWAIIAN 
PINEAPPL 


Pineapples must be picked ripe 
or natural flavor and tenderness 
are impossible. Hawaiian Pine- 
apple is picked ripe, other pine- 
apples are picked green. 

hey must be raised in a climate 
and soil adapted to their culture. 
Hawaii is Nature’s best pineapple 
garden. 

They must be canned on the field, 
that the freshness and tenderness 
of ripeness may be sealed at the 
picking. Hawaiian Pineapples are 
put up where they grow. The cans 
are oy oy | ;. no human hand 
touches the fruit. 

Drop postal for Book of Recipes and 
Pictures, about Nature’s Health Fruit. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Growers’ Association 
Tribune Building NEW YORK CITY 
























THE YOUTH’S 








Factory to you. Made to order in any style or material. 

Read this offer: Either of the two styles here illustrated, enam- 
eled in one or two colors, and showing any letters or numerals, 
but not more than shown in illustration (order by number), 


Silver Plate, 1.00 doz., sample, 10c. 
Sterling Silver, $2.50 doz., sample, 25c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. We also make the highest grade solid 
gold and silver Pins, Badges, Seals, Rings, Fobs, etc., at moder- 
ate prices. Special designs and estimates free. Catalogue 
ree, showing hundreds of new styles in gold and silver. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., 139 South Ave., Rochester, > 














Varicose Weak Knees, Weak Ankles, Lame 


Joints, Leg Swellings, Cramps 


Veins. relieved and in many cases 


cured by our seamless heel 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


Made to measure from new 
elastic woven by us. Most suc- 
cessful treatment known for 
these troubles. 
Book on Varicose V eins free, 
with prices and directions. 
Curtis & Spindell Co., Elastic 
Weavers, 40 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 
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COMPANION 





This Athletic 





SUSPENDER Pez. 





Supports boys’ trousers 
and stockings without 
wrinkling. 

Freedom of circulation 
and quickness in dress- 
ing assured. 

For boys in knee trou- 
sers. Made for girls, also. 





Worth 
double it. 


Dealers replace all defect- 
ive pairs. 

Sold by Leading Clothing 

and Department Houses. 
If not, write 


# Kazoo Suspender Co., 
2 Sole Makers, 








wee > sSmBONS Kalamazoo, Mich. 
peer en 








Make Big Money 
Training Horses! 


Prof. Beery,King of Horse Tamers and Trainers, 
has retired from the Arena and will teach his 
wonderful system to a limited number, by mail. 


$1200 to $3000 a Year 


At Home or Traveling 

Prof. Jesse Beery is ac- 
yA) knowledged to be the world’s 
master horseman. His ex- 
hibitions of taming man- 
killing horses, and conquer- 
inghorsesof all dispositions 
have thrilled vast audiences 
everywhere, 

de is now teaching his 
marvelously successful 
methods to others. His sys- 
tem of Horse Training and 
Colt Breaking opens up a 
most attractive money-making field tothe man who 
masters its simple principles. 

Competent. Horse Trainers are in demand every- 
where. People gladly pay $15 to $25 a head to have 
horses tamed, trained, cured of habitse—to have colts 
broken to harness. A good trainer can always keep 
his stable full of horses. 

you love travel, here is a chance to see the 
world, firing exhibitions and making large profits. 
You will be surprised to learn how little it costs to 
get into the Horse-Training profession. 

Write and Prof. Beery will send you full particu- 
lars and handsome book about horses—F REE. Address 


Prof. Jesse Beery, Box 17, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 
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Getting Ready 


for the Good 
Old Game 
Again. 


ASEBALIL, has come to be 
one of the signs of the 
return of spring. It'sa lively 
game, and it helps you shake 
off that ‘tired’ feeling. It's 
a healthful sport, and no man 
can play it without being the 
better for it. 


DOD, ,. 4 M. 
Basehall Goods 


for 1909 are better than ever, and judg- 
ing by advance sales, are going to be 
more popular than ever 

Speaking of popularity, you know the 
D. & M. goods couldn’t keep on with a 
demand growing by leaps and bounds, 
year by year, if they didn't ‘stand up” 
and give satisfaction They ‘make 
good” because they are made good. 
Indorsed by leading professionals and 
used by more amateurs than any other 
baseball goods on the market. Don't 
buy cheap stuff that goes to pieces before 
the season is half over Pay enough to 
get the D. & M. and be satisfied 

Look for the ‘‘Dog-on-the-Diamond” Trade 
Mark on all D. & M. mitts, masks, bats, balls, suits, 
et your dealer hasn't these goods send for our 
catalogue, make your selection and buy direct 
from our factory. 
DRAPER & MAYNARD COMPANY, 

Plymouth, N. H. 











© SELF-BASTING © 
ROASTER @ 
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ase Given only to Companion subscribers for one ge 
AD, new subscription and 50 cents extra. Price $2.50. - 
i Sent by express, charges in either case paid by 5 
Aly, ‘receiver. Shipping weight 1o lbs. y 
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ay 5 apse ordinary roasting pan not only requires a lot of basting AS 
Ay, and watching, but it also wastes much of the roast itself, A) 
D, as most women know from experience. Actual test shows that As 
“as 3 ten-pound piece of roast beef will weigh only eight pounds, SC) 
A», or less, when roasted in the ordinary pan—a clear loss of two AD, 
> 4 pounds, or one-fifth of the weight. This big item of waste,as “JY 
I~ . . . . . 
was well as the necessity of basting and watching, are all eliminated At ie 
AV, in the Lisk Self-Basting Roaster. We offer the No. 3 size, A> 
S P : —| 
as for 16-pound roasts or less. Made of the famous imperial sy 
cis gray enamel. This wears like iron, is free from seams, joints AY, 

. . . y 
AD. and corners, and is as easily cleaned as china. as 
as a <s 
AY, GUARANTEE. We allow 30 days in which to test the Roaster. AY», 
7S If the test is not perfectly satisfactory the Roaster may be returned at our NI 
AD, expense, and the full purchase price will be refunded. AD 
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Al». PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. AY, 
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EDUCATOR 
WAY 
Comfort— 
room for five toes. 


DUCATOR 


WRONG 
WAY 
Discomfort— 


Registered 
U. &. Pat. Office. ae 


None genuine without this sole brand 


Parents should carefully investigate the many 
advantages found in EDUCATOR SHOES before 
buying and putting on their children’s feet other 
kinds of shoes made with but one sole object 

—the profit. 
Educator Shoes are made for every member 

















COLLARS 


CUFFS AND BOSOMS 





of the family—infants to parents. They 
look well, they fit, they are comfort- 
able, and they wear longer. Prices 


according to size. 
Sold generally by best dealers. Made by 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


WORLD SHOEMAKERS 
FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY @) 





- YOUR DESIRE FOR COMFORT 
and a proper regard for looks and economy will 


not be satisfied until you wear Linene collars. 


If you can’t find them at the shores: price 10 for 25 cts., we will send sample box by mail 
prepaid for 30 cents, or a single sample for 6 cts. in U.S. stamps. GIVE SIZE AND STYLE. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, Dept. N4, Boston, Mass. 
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House Cleaning 


wd ee) 4s Will be over in half 
Z the time where Swift's 
~< @ Pride Washing Powder is used. 


a 
. 5 


The soapy suds makes glass- 
ware sparkle and china shine. 


Pots, pans and kettles are quickly /f J 
and thoroughly cleaned with hot 
water and Swift’s Pride Washing Powder. 
Order a package from your grocer today. Y- 
Dealers supplied by a 


= 
( Swift & Company, U.S. A. 
: lie 



























